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WORLD: RENOWNED ‘% %, 
of Perfect in all its parts ; 4 y Bind, Braid, Hem, Cord, %, 
Simple, Durable, Efficient, ™ Quilt, Tuck, Fell, Gather, &. ' 
and not liable to get‘out of order. i with equal facility. 
LONDON DEPOT, ay =~ GLASGOW (WORKS), 
116, Cheapside, E.C. d Maxwell Street. 
Producing s Stitch which for Strength, > E Every Machinewarranted and maintained 
Beauty, and Regularity, is un- © ~ in order free of charge for 12 months. 
Py parallelled in the history .4 Pe ® Cireulars, with samples of work, 4g. 
is ep of the fy : - & gratis on application. Png 
e 
“ee SEWING MACHINE. -% 
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“ How often do we find the human face divine disfigured by 





. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., by post for 65 stamps. 
neglecting the chiefest of its ornaments, and the breath made dis- | 
ag ble to compani by non-attention to the Teeth! Though | HE AR 
— +3 their structure and ae to keep them in a pure | RECOLLECTIONS OF T P IS 
and healthy state requires some little trouble; and if those who are | 
blessed with well-formed teeth knew how seon decay steals into the | EXHIBITION. 
mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightful to admire, | 
and designating unhealthiness by the impurity of the breath, they | By EUGENE RIMMEL, 
would spare no expense to chase away these fatal blemishes. But | ’ — 1867 
although most ladies are careful, and even particular m these delicate | Juror and Reporter, 1862; Assistant Commissioner, ° 
matters, yet few are su'ticiently aware of the imperative necessity of 


avoiding all noxious or mineral substances of an acrid nature,andof | 4 complete Review of the Great World’s Fair of 1867, 


which the greater part of the cheap tooth-powders and pastes of the 7 " : - 

— day Seo cothpased. It is highly satisfactory to point out | with above One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, illus- 
essrs. wiands’ Odonto, or Pear] Dentrifrice, as a preparation | ° “ae : 

free from all injurious el ts, and eminently calculated to em- | trating the principal Objects of Interest. 








bellish ne the np cern a to impart a a 
tot th, and lish t é , 

tmouth.”—Court Journal. a | London: Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, ‘&c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sancer & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Ketail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain, 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that tt is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton's Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any ctrcum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bowes at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


A very useful Series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either Author or 
Editor. It (the ‘ Geo ers for tary Book, rs’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast diffi- 


culty in writing a g and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that 
rare combination of Ratniee @ which is seed for the task.”—John Bull. 
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Boor OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. late Dr. AtiEN.**}4th Edition. 
CHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prae- 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 42nd Edition. 3s. 6d., | tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. | Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
to the cree inet Revised, bringing down the information |->- ny TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 


GoHOoL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 48. coloured. ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
YOUNG COMPOSER;; or, Progressive James Cornwet, Ph.D., and Josuva G. Fircu, 
Exercises in English Composition. 30th Edition, 1s. 6d.| M.A. 11th Edition, 4s. 6d. 
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PRING MEDICINE.—The best purifier of PJOLLOWAY'’S PILLS—Masrery over Dis- 
the Blood at this season of the year is admitted by all to be | EASES.—There oe Soper wanteuer | in the nese pears 

KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS, which, by their mild yet effectual | Pass from strength to w ecard canes meme saaeme opte 
operation, remove all " a, regulate thesecretions COWnteract the “wear an tear” and other deteriorating influences. 
of the liver and vowels, ‘strengthen the st h, and purify the blood. | Holloway's Pills effect this admirably ; they accomplish all the most 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take cold or | €xacting invalid can require. As Alteratives, they regulate the 
establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, and are thus | | stomach and rouse the liver ; as Purifiers, they improve the blood's 
strongly recomended.as the BEST FAMILY EDICINE. vy by | quality 5 as Aperients, they promote peristaltic action; and as Tonics, 
al] Chemists and other dealers in patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d | b ae Sede psaviediy viaited by ain bee, esi blessed Indigestion: 
> 
and 4s, 6d. Wholesale Depdt, 22, Bread-street, London. "| palpation. headashen, he ahead. on. pions: om oe trncts erg 
| ferers have Holloway’'s Pills asa resourceto fall back upon, which 

never disappoints their most sanguine hopes. 
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Corrsxts :—The First Matter—The First Day— i 
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| Independent. 
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pas in the Chapel of Prinity College, Dublin. By | private perusal. Oloth, 2s. Strongly bound in leather, 
. E. H. HOARE, Vicar of Barkby, Leicestershire. | with Lappets and gilt edges, 3s. 


8vo. Cloth. 2s. 
Rang ee Book of Family Prayer. 
The Prayer-Book Unveiled in the Light | - sat : 
of Christ. . tad Evening ia the Jon, smumted tn tho codes of 


‘By Rev. ROBERT AITKEN, Incumbent of Pendeen,| Ecclesiastical Year, according to the Book of Common 
Cornwall. Second Edition, Revised | Prayer. By upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of 
ey = een Oe, Cb, | ad ane Scand. ‘With om ietecbasary. aww 





4s. 6d. 
3 ot | Family Worship by the Rev. Cuazizs Baipers. Euited 
Outlines and Exposition of the | by Rev. C. J. Goopmarr. Third Edition. 4to. Cloth, 
Apoc: Se, gilt edges. 21s. Morocco, 40s. 
-Or Revelation of St. John. By Rev. BENNET HARVEY, | Evangelical Sermons 
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‘ t i ligion. By : , Incumbent of Dacre, 
ee ae High Truth. | Yorkshire, Inone vol. Small 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
e Christian’s Voeation, Progress, Perfection, and State in | . e 
Glory. By Rev. ROBERT AITKEN, Ineumbent of Pen- | The Scientific Class Book. 
dom, Coame Ore... Cloth, Se. ‘By CHARLES BAKER. Being Gradation IV. of “The 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., cloth boards, | “Cirele of Knowledge.” In 24 Sections, with 300 Wood 


. | Engravings. Cleth boards, 560 pp. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Core Hele ee tie ey | Each Gradation contains Poems appropriate to the Lessons. 
By JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A, Vicar of Margate, Hon. | Bible Cartoons. 
Canon of Canterbury, and Rural Dean. Dedicated (by | For the School and the Cottage: a suitable Sunday Book. 
permission) te the Archbishop of Canterbury. } Oblong 4to. Cloth. 3s. 
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THE. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
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These Instruments hav highly the and first-rate judges. 

* price’ 4a, = Shel Ht rice . ngert jee : 
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T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Panl’s Churchyard; London. 
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TRUDCHEN AND HER LILIES. 
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THE OLD FARM OF THE LOWENBERG. 








THE OLD FARM OF THE LOWENBERG. 


CHAPTER I.—THE BAUMGARTNER FAMILY. 


Ir was still very early on a Sunday morn- 
ing' in the later part of May. Whatever clouds 
might have been visible at daybreak had melted 
long since into one vault of rich blue sky, and 


the world that the sun shone gaily down upon | 
was yet fragrant, dewy, and silent; full of a 


beauty and rejoicing which belongs especially 
to spring mornings, and is seen nowhere in 
such perfection as in the heart of the Sieben- 
geberge. 

Early though it was, however, there were 
signs of life in an old farmhouse that stands, or 
stood, in one of the sweetest and most lovely 
of the upland valleys. A gable window in its 
vine-covered front was open, and from this 
leant a girl of about twenty, dressed in the 
costume of a peasant. With bright brown eyes 
and a strong and healthy figure, and with a 


rich roll of dark hair, arranged in numberless | 


plaits at the back of her head, she looked 
able and willing to work, but her face was pale 
and marked with tears; and as the rank vine 
branches came between her and her view of 
the valley, she pushed them aside with an im- 
patient exclamation. 

“The vine also ought to be trained and 
pruned,” she said, “ but who is to doit? Every- 
thing goes wrong now. Work, work, from 
morning to night, and no better days to 
come.” 

And here the tears which had been checked 
for a while began to fall again,—great heavy 
thunder-drops, that acted as thunder-showers 
usually do, and cleared the air. In a few seconds 


Magdalen Baumgartner had dashed the last of 


them from its hiding-place, and prepared to 
take up her day’s duties; for to her credit be 
it said she was not generally given to murmur 
at her lot, even at present when things looked 
somewhat dark for the Baumgartner family. 
Coming down the rickety stairs which were 
the means of descent from her attic, she turned 
into the large room that was their kitchen and 
parlour in one. It was but scantily furnished, 
with a few chairs and a table; in one corner 
was the stove, under its largest window a long 
and very old-looking chest, and between the 
stove and the inner wall was a bed, whose 
coverings were faded and not too clean, and 
whose occupier was a woman who now sat 
crouched up in a crippled position. Hard work 


? One word to the reader. In the first portion of 
this tale I have described a foreign Sunday as %¢ is, not 
as I should wish it to be. 

I 


and hard fare, added to many months of illness, 

made her look far older than she was in reality. 

| Out of the bronzed and seamed face, eyes which 
had once been as bright as her daughter’s 
flashed restlessly. 

“You must hasten, Lena,” she exclaimed, as 
| Magdalen entered, “ or Triidchen will miss the 
|boat. Ah me! if this pain would only leave 
|me! But I cannot work now; I can only lie 
| here and see things go wrong.” 
| “They shall not go wrong, dear mother,” 

Lena answered, as she went quickly forward 
to light the stove. “It is early yet, though it 
has been light so long; and if Triidchen and 
Fritz are late, they must run to make up for 
|losttime. You have been awake hours already, 
| poor mother; but take courage, you shall have 
| your coffee in ten minutes. See how well the 
| stove is lighting, and while the water boils I 
| will hasten Triidchen; I heard her singing some- 
where just now.” 
| Lena’s cheerfulness was catching; under its 
|influence Frau Baumgartner gradually sunk 
down into a more comfortable position, and 
closed her weary eyes, while Lena prepared 
| breakfast with as little noise as possible, and 
| that done, was going in search of the missing 
| sister, when the door flew open and Triidchen 
| entered,—a second edition of Magdalen, only 
| plumper, rosier, and shorter, taking both hands 
| to carry a large basket full of lilies of the valley. 
| Not tiny bunches such as you would buy in 
English towns, but great handfuls of snow- 
white blossom, surrounded by just a sufficient 
|number of broad green leaves to keep the 
remy in order and prevent their swinging 
|about too wildly. 
| And if you had put your hand gently down 
|into any corner of the basket, you would have 
discovered that the nosegay stems rested on a 
bed of damp wood-moss, for Triidchen Baum- 
gartner was nearly fourteen, and prided herself 
on bringing for sale the largest, sweetest, and 
freshest lily nosegays that were to be had in 
Bonn. 

* Look, little mother,’ she cried, holding 
them to the invalid, “are they not wonderfully 
beautiful ?” 

“ They are indeed very pretty, my child,” said 
her mother; “but what makes you so late this 
morning? Your hair is still to be piaited, and 
Fritz not come back from the fields.” 

“T am not late, little mother,” answered the 

> girl, as she stroked her mother’s face with her 

cold hands; “look, I am ten minutes earlier 
; than on other Sundays, by the old clock. And 
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my basket is as full as ever, though the lilies 
are growing scarce; I am afraid they will 
hardly last for another week; and as for my 
hair, that will be done long before that lazy 
Fritz comés back with Greisbart’s breakfast, if 
only Magdalen will lend me her hair-dagger. 
—Yon will, won’t you, Lena?” turning to her 
sister ; “ you promised, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Lena, “I promised, and you 
may have it; only stop talking and go to work.” 

Off skipped Triidchen, delightfully free from 
anything like care or perplexity, while her sister 
brought the cup of bean coffee to her mother, 
watched her drink it, and smoothed her bed for 
her, and then hastened down-stairs to milk 
Greisbart the goat and Edelweise the cow, the 
small remnant of what had once been a well- 
stocked farmyard. 

By the time she had finished, Fritz came 
slowly in with a good load of green fodder for 
the animals. 

Then there was little Claus to rouse and 
dress, and Hans to superintend, so that when 
Lena sat down to her breakfast she might be 
excused for thinking that she had fairly earned 
it, and she ate her share of the black bread and 
drank her portion of goats’ milk with a relish 
that many a fortunate young lady might have 
envied. 

Truly, though Frau Baumgartner had, as she 
often said, “many trials,” there was much in 
the bright circle round the old walnut table to 
make a mother’s heart joyful. The eldest girls 
I have already described to you. Next in age 
| to Triidchen came Fritz, “lazy Fritz,” as Triid- 
| chen called him, half in love, half in malice; for 
| it was an undeniable fact that Fritz was lazy. 

His legs were long, his general appearance dis- 
| jointed, a great shock of dusty dark hair hung 
over his forehead and eyes; the eyes themselves 
were sleepy and hard to light up, and there was 
a look of indecision and aimlessness about him 
which was extremely irritating to Triidchen, 
his playfellow and torment. 

“T really believe, Fritz,” she said to him one 
sunny day when they were out in the pastures 
watching the cattle, “ that if I gave you a push 
now, you would roll and roll down the slope 
until you came to the bottom, and never put out 
a hand to stop yourself.” 

“Yes,” said Fritz, candidly, “you are right 
as usual; I shouldn’t mind rolling if the field 
was soft, and unless I came to any thistles ee 

“In which case, I suppose,” said Triidchen, 
ironically, “ you’d be sure to stop to eat them. 
Hans will be worth a dozen of you.” 

This Hans was the next boy, a little fellow of 
six years old, a great pet with the household, 
and keeping his own bravely in that respect 
against baby Claus, two years his junior. 

















Lena’s eldest brother, the hope of the family, 
was away at Coblentz, learning to be a watch- 
maker. He had no taste for farming. Besides, 
that would be the very thing for Fritz; so 
Conrad’s ambition was to learn his trade well, 
and then to go to England, where skilled labour 
was better paid than in the fatherland. 

Moreover, by going away from home he would 
escape the dreadful conscription, which claims 
some of the best and most important years ofa 
young man’s life, gives him a bare subsistence 
for his labour, and then sends him back to his 
workshop (often if he is an artisan) with half 
his hard-earned skill forgotten. 

Conrad left the farm while his father and 
mother were both strong and hearty, and when 
things fell out otherwise it seemed hardly worth 
while that he should give up a business in which 
he was prospering, to endeavour to keep toge- 
ther the remnants of the old homestead. 

When Hans Baumgartner brought home his 
wife, nearly thirty years before, it was to 
a flourishing and cheerful farm. Hans was an 
only child, and so all the father’s wealth came 
to him undiminished. He rented some of the 
best pastures on the Siebengeberge, had no 
less than forty fine cows and several horses, 
and a comfortable dwelling in the old farm- 
house. Frau Baumgartner was the model of 
a German housewife. Clever in her recipes, 
active and industrious in her habits, the dairy 
and the poultry yard were her department, 
and her fowls and eggs, butter and cheese and 
cream, always found a ready market at Bonn. 

By and by children came, to give a good 
deal of trouble, but also much pleasure. In 
the healthy hill air they grew and throve; the 
shaky staircases and odd corners of the farm. 
house echoed with their pranks and laughter ; 
and as Herr Baumgartner smoked his pipe and 
drank his beer in the vine arbour after the 
day’s work was over, he generally had one or 
more little ones climbing on his knee, or sitting 
contentedly on a stool at his feet. 

But neither good nor evil can last for ever 
in this life; and one most severe winter, when 
the Rhine was frozen over for a greater dis- 
tance than had been known for a quarter of a 
century, turned the tide for the Baumgartners, 
Owing to the length and hardness of the frost, 
provender ran short, and several of their best 
cows died. The rent could not be got together, 
and so some of the pastures that had been in 
the family for three generations were given 
up. 

The summer was bad, and only plunged 
them deeper into embarrassment. 

And when the cold came again, the farmer 
was worn out by care and anxiety, and fell 
ill. After a few months of suffering he died, 
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and was laid in the quiet churchyard at Ko- 
nigsvinten, and the home was desolate, de- 
prived of the brave, cheerful, house father. 

Frau Baumgartner fought off her sorrow 
with hard work, but when God sends chastise- 
ment He means it to be felt and submitted to, 
and the end of the poor widow’s extra labour 
and fretting was that she was laid up with 
the rheumatic fever, which left her almost a 
cripple, and with a daily burden of pain that 
was hard to bear. 

So it came to pass that the work and respon- 
sibility of the household now rested altogether 
on Magdalen’s shoulders. She had been a 
servant in Bonn, and when her father fell ill, 
she. came home to nurse him. But she did 
not care for a country life, and would much 
rather have worked hard all day in the town, 
and only had her Sunday walk in the Allées, 
where she could meet all her former school- 
fellows and playmates—and new friends be- 
sides, for Lena was betrothed to Carl Haupt- 
mann, a waiter at one of the hotels, and this 
trouble at home consumed all the savings that 
had been laid by with such pains to commence 
housekeeping upon. 

It was very lonely and dull on the hills 
when the work was almost finished, and one 
had time to think; and Sunday, which had 
once been the féte day of Lena’s week, was 
very sad to her now; for she had more, not 
less to attend to then than on other days, and 
neither service nor walk in the Allées to cheer 
her. So that the sunrise was often greeted by 
the same sort of salt shower which had fallen 
this morning. 

Yet pain and trial together had not been 
witheut effect; the angel of tribulation had not 
failed in his task. During the long years of 
prosperity Frau Baumgartner’s heart had been 
so occupied and satisfied with this life, that 


there was no room for the thought of another 


and a better. But now when she lay for hour 


| after hour, unable to use her aching fingers 


even for knitting, the mind had plenty of 
leisure to act, and beat round and round in 
the darkness in search of consolation. 

And Lena, whose soul rebelled against trial 


| as the young do rebel, began also to stretch 


out her hands to find comfort, to remember 
bits and hints in the old school teaching, which 
had fallen on heedless ears, and to take her 
Bible from its shelf and turn over the dusty 
leaves in an aimless way, knowing scarcely 
what she sought, and not at all what she might 
hope to find. 

Our Father in heaven is very patient with 
us; if He strikes hard and deep, it is because 
no lighter blow would touch our hearts effec- 


perish when his judgments would save us; 
and then after a while, when the first blast of 
the storm is past, and we begin once more to 
look life in the face, out of the heaven which is 
behind the cloud a look of unfathomable, eternal 
love shines down upon us, and we find that 
there is a promise to reach every sorrow, and 
a sustaining hand to make the very storm the 
means whereby our faith takes deeper root in 
Him who is alone the way, the truth, and the 
life. 


CHAPTER IJ.—LOWENBERG LILIES. 


Ir was well that the children had plenty of 
time before them, for the walk which lay 
between them and the river was long and 
toilsome. 

And this reminds me that I have never 
actually told you yet where their home lay. 

If, with a laudable desire not to miss any of 
the best known portion of a famous river, you 
come by steamboat from Cologne to Bonn, 
you will most likely feel, when you reach the 
last-mentioned town, that you have got very 
little indeed for your pains. The banks on 
both sides are flat and uninteresting, and it is 
only when you near Bonn that some very 
gentle ridges come into view. 

But looking up the stream from Bonn itself, 
you see that the country is gradually becom- 
ing more broken and picturesque, and not an 
hour’s distance on the opposite shore rises a 
beautiful group of hills called the Siebenge- 
berge, or Seven Mountains. They are, in fact, 
the outworks of the Rhine scenery. On a 
bold cliff, rismg almost from the water, stands 
the tower of Drachenfels, and from thence you 
see Rolandseck and Nonnenwerth. 

On the rocky slopes hereabout the vine- 
yards really begin. The scanty soil is care- 
fully preserved by being terraced, and fresh 
earth is continually carried up by the peasants, 
in large baskets fastened on their shoulders. 
But when once you leave the Rhine and go 
inward among the hills, you find yourself in a 
district as rich and smiling as our own Devon 
or Herefordshire slopes.. Fruit orchards fill 
the little ravines, and the meadows look green 
and luxuriant. Higher up woods cover the 
ridges, and here and there some crater-like 
cone reminds you by its peculiar shape that the 
scene on which you now gaze with so much plea- 
sure was once a desolate and blasted region. 
One of the highest peaks of the Siebenge- 
berge is the Lowenberg. It is crowned by the 
ruins of an old castle, and it was on the slopes 
which stretch away from the base of this hill 
that the farm of the Baumgartners was situ- 
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The farmhouse was somewhat of the same 
style as those old black-beamed houses still to 
be seen in England, but the gable roofs were 
higher, its general air twice as rickety as 
anything an English yeoman would dream of 
using as a habitation, and the rooms on the 
ground-floor were simply stables or granaries. 
A broad barn door occupied a large space in 
the front wing, opening into the cart-house, 
and on the other side a similar door gave en- 
trance to the farmyard, which was sheltered 
on three sides by the building, and from which 
a wooden outside staircase led up to the dwell- 
ing-rooms. The front portion of the building 
was prettily trellised over with a vine. The 
grapes were worth nothing, it is true, but the 
Germans have a genius for arbours, and have 
endless devices for using the creepers, which 
with us are nailed prim and flat against the 
wall. 


the best in the town, and now it is so near the 
end of the season, the students often give me 
more than I ask. And the English—you 
remember how the lady at the Hotel Royal 
would have given me five groschen for one 
bunch if I had not stopped her in time. You 
see,” she continued, lowering her voice to a 
whisper, “I thought to-day if we were very 
fortunate we might spare enough to buy some 
real coffee for our mother, besides the rolls 
Lena asked us to bring.” 

“So; then if it is for the mother I will wish 
for plenty of groschen too. Poor mother! if 
only she was better!” 

Triidchen sighed and gave a glance into the 
valley, but the farmhouse was not visible from 
where they sat, and Triidchen shook anything 
like sadness off her mind with much the same 
stir and flutter that a duck uses to shake the 
last cold drops from its back. 





Garden there was none, but, down by the | 
stream was a large cherry and apple orchard, 
with an arbour in its most tempting corner, | 
and a little farther on the woods began again. | 

When Fritz and Triidchen reached the edge 
of the forest, they paused to rest for a few | 
moments. They had had a steep climb up the 
green hill-side, and in a narrow path only one 
could carry the basket, while extra care was 
needed to keep their freshly blacked shoes 
from contact with the wet turf on either hand. 

Triidchen’s toilette was a success that morn- 
ing. Her dress was of some dark material, 


} 
} 


“Come,” she cried, jumping up and seizing 
her side of the basket. 

Fritz raised himself after a much more lei- 
surely manner, and they walked on quickly for 
some time in silence. 

Though the first beauty of the lilies was 
nearly over, there still remained enough 
flowers to enliven the wood. Clusters of blos- 
som (“ May-bells,” as they are called) hung 


| still round more sheltered nooks, and with 


them grew a tiny fairy-like flower, whose name 
[ cannot tell you, but which might well be 
called the lily’s con.panion. It springs up 


coming just down to the ankles, and showing close to its friend just as the other is fading, 
the full merits of her shoes, and a little addi- ' and the leaves are not at all unlike each other. 
tional peep of a stocking of her own knitting.' It was when three parts of their walk was 
She had neither bonnet nor cloak, but a shawl ‘over, and they had nearly reached the brow of 
was folded and carried on the arm, in case a'the last hill, that the sound of voices and 
shower should come on during the day. Her laughter told the children they were no longer 
hair was as bright as brushing and a diligent alone, and made Triidchen exclaim,— 
application of soap by way of pomade could) “Oh, Fritz! it is Rosa and her friends. I 
make it, and through the handsome shield of don’t want to go with them. Let us stand 
plaits at the back of her head was fastened back here under the trees for a minute.” 
Lena’s gilt dagger; while Triidchen’s own share = But it was too late for Triidchen’s manceuvre, 
of the family heirlooms, in the shape of a pair for before she had finished speaking a loud 


| of long silver drops, dangled from her ears. voice cried,— 


| still shorter, but the face was so rosy, and the ther. 





“So there is little Triidchen and her bro- 
Good morning, children.” 
eyes flashed at you with such merry pertness,| “ Good morning,” answered Triidchen, coldly, 
that the chances were, after the second look looking the new comer im the face as though 
you forgave her this deficiency, and accepted uncertain whether to be the first to show fight 
her as what she really was, a bonny country or not. 
girl. Only on the evening before Lena had cau- 
“ How many groschen shall we bring back tioned her especially against quarrelling with 
with us this afternoon, Fritz?” she asked, as’ Rosa Miiller if she met her when going into 
she looked lovingly down at her flowers. Bonn. “She is silly and careless,” Lena had 
“ About as many as usual, I suppose,” an- said, gravely, “and so are the girls she makes 
«wered her brother; “what should make it friends of. She will do you no good.” Upon 
different ?” ‘ , which Triidchen had answered that she had ‘no 
“Why, because my basket will certainly be wish whatever to walk with Rosa, and did not 


The woman’s dress made her short figure look 
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war of words she felt humiliated, and to-day 
with a group of the very friends Lena had|she really had wished to be good and avoid 
warned her against, evidently determined, to| contention so that it was doubly hard. 
talk to them ; just, too, as the! road was'so plain| But walk as fast: as they might, Rosa kept 
that there was no turning out,of it by any|up with them, and Rosa’s friends, Maria and 
possible short-cut. | Blenda Schmidt, wanted to overhaul the nicely 
Between her conscientiousness and her pug- arranged lily-basket. 
nacity Triidchen was greatly perplexed, and; “Let be,” cried Triidchen, angrily; “ you 
after her “good morning,’ tried, by walking! are very unkind.” 
on at her swiftest pace, to eseape from her “ Ah,” said Rosa, “we are more particular 
difficulty. Fritz also was glad to hurry, for|than ever to-day; what can be the reason P 
though he could seldom follow the thread of | Oh, I see” (flipping Triidchen's earrings as she 
one of Rosa’s loud jokes, he had an uneasy spoke); “how grand we are ! enough to astonish 
suspicion that they now and then were aimed | all the English, is it not, Maria? The sister’s 
at himself. / ornaments and our own too!” 
In short, meeting’ Rosa and her companions; “They are better than yours, at any rate,” 
was the béte noir of those otherwise charming said Triidchen. 
morning walks. “My child! did I doubt it? Every one 
If Lena and her sister were good specimens | knows you are far too good to talk to people 
of country lasses, it is certain that Rosa Miiller| in our small way. And how is Lena? When 
was very much the reverse. She had a fair|is she to be married? If she does not hurry, 
share of good looks, and knew it; but this was | Karl will choose another wife. He has said so.” 
more than counterbalanced, in most people’s “That’s not true,” said Triidchen; “you 
eyes, by her loud laugh and voice and giddy | tattle, tattle, until you can’t tell truth when 
ways. She also had been at service in Bonn,| you do hear it. Karl loves her dearly, I 
and had been dismissed because (as her mis- | know.” 
tress said) it was hopeless to try and train a| “ How wise we are, tobe sure! I i 
girl who took no pains whatever to mind what} “Let be, will you, Rosa Miiller?” broke in 
was said to her, and was just as tiresome when| Fritz, tossing the long lock out of his eyes, 
she had been in the house three months as if! and fronting his sister’s tormentor. ‘“ Triid- 
she had only just arrived, and knew nothing! chen has no father to take care of her, and 
of her duties. She did not try for a second) Conrad is away, but if you worry her any more 
place, but remained at her home, a farmhouse | ’'II——” 
some little distance from the abode of the| ‘“ You'll what?” asked Rosa, folding her 
Baumgartners, to which picnicking parties used | arms. 
to come to have their dinner and coffee cooked.} “I'll thrash you!” 
In the summer-time there was quite work “ Hear him!” cried Rosa; “that’s brave.” 
enough for an active daughter in helping her| “Brave or not, I'll do it if you don’t hold 
mother in these duties; but this also did not} your tongues. It is not so long ago that I 
suit Rosa’s taste, and her mother groaned at| gave your Peter a beating for meddling with 
her idleness, and wished (as she well might do) | Hans.” 
that she had trained her better as a child. | “But Peter is well again now, little Fritz,” 
Between the Millers and the Baumgartners | answered Rosa. 
there was one of those family feuds that arise | Yet, with all their bravado, they thought 
no one knows how, and to which people do not| they had gone far enough for one day, and 
seem to think it necessary to apply the rules| during the rest of the walk the children were 
about “charity towards your neighbour.” Lena’s | left to themselves. 
instinct made her avoid anything like inti-| When they reached the small landing-place 
macy with the Miillers, and Rosa felt and/ at Konigsvinten, they were not too early, for 
resented this; and since she could not touch | the steamer was in sight. 
the original offender, she did the next best} The children retreated to a pet corner of 
thing that lay in her power, and plagued the | theirs, at the very end of the boat, from whence 
children at every opportunity., Triidchen’s| they could look back up the river at the hills 
little airs amused her also, and. she liked to|and the castle of the Drachenfels, while the 
play her off; and, as I have said before, Triid- | breeze blew freshly and the Rhine rushed along 
chen was not by nature too peaceably inclined. | with them, full and free, like some mighty 
She did her best to pay back Rosa taunt for power which nothing could check; and from 
taunt. | the little villages came the sound of church 
Yet the child’s conscience told her that in| bells, sometimes near, sometimes farther away, 
so doing she degraded herself. After each and now and then the music of a hymn. 


like her at all, And here stood: her enemy 
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Triidchen’s anger gradually died away under} “ Will you buy some sweet lilies, Fraulein P” 
the various pleasures of their journey. It was asked Triidchen, looking in the face of a young 
a lovely half-hour to her. lady who was passing. 

So it might be to Fritz also, but then he| Triidchen asked confidently, for though the 
very seldom spoke out his thoughts. Fraulein was a stranger, she had one of those 
faces which irresistibly win trust. Her quiet 
blue eyes, and a mouth that looked formed for 
smiling, made Triidchen sure that she should 
THERE is something in the look of Bonn in’ meet with no repulse. 
its Sunday trim which reminds the visitor at| But, to her surprise, the girl shook her 
once of a quiet Sunday in an English country | head. “ Not to-day, my child,’ she answered, 
town. gravely, and passed on. 

Inside the gates, indeed, it is much like} Triidchen looked after her for an instant in 
other places of its size, and you may lose your- | astonishment, then shrugged her shoulders, 
self in narrow, rambling streets, or walk round | with the remark, “She is certainly English.” 
the market-place where on week days your| The young lady, who was “certainly Eng- 
shopping is done, and where the youth who) lish,” was, meanwhile, not allowed to speak 
serves you replies to your orders, “ All right,| unanswered. Her companion, a girl whose 
Madame,” sure that he is speaking the most delicately tinted dress fell round her in sweep- 
correct colloquial English; but when you once ing folds, and whose veil did not hide the 
pass through the Coblentzer Thor you find ‘charms of a face that had more than common 
yourself in more open ground. pretensions to beauty, exclaimed, in a tone of 

On your left is the college, once the Arch- | Vexation, “ There, Annie! what could be the 
bishop’s palace, and in front of you the long! harm of buying*a few flowers to-day? The 
line of the Coblentz road is bordered on one’ child is poor; you can see that, though she is 
side by hotels and on the other by an avenue, respectably dressed. It would be doing good, 
which is planted on the edge of the college | not harm.” 
grass-plot; beyond that again comes a mixture | “Would you buy flowers in London on Sun- 
of villas and avenues which stretch away to| day?’ asked the other. 

Poppledorf and to the foot of the Kreuz-berg. “ No, but ™ 

On the Kreuz-berg is a chapel, and in the| “Then why do it here? If it is wrong in 
vaults underneath this building is a ghastly | one place it is wrong in another.”’ 
collection of mummied monks. Something in} “I don’t see that, begging your pardon, 
the air of the place preserves the bodies of| Annie. In the first place, the people who sell 
those placed in it from natural decay, and it is| them here are so different from the London 
only after the lapse of many years that they/ poor; and then it is the custom.” 
slowly fall to pieces. “ Among the foreigners only, and not always 

But the Kreuz-berg, although interesting, is| among them. Besides, its being the custom 
a walk from Bonn, and I was speaking of the| scarcely touches the right and wrong of this 
horse-chestnut avenues and their Sunday o¢cu- | matter.” 
pants. Crowds of country people pass you,| ‘“ What does, then?” 
neatly and quietly dressed, their sober tints| “We have hardly time to speak of it now; 
enlivened by a soldier or two, and the gay caps| we are just at the chapel door, Agnes; let us 
of the students look cheerful in the sunshine. | go in.” 

You see them of every colour, green, blue, “No, we must wait for mamma; I wonder 
red, or white, and among all these there are a| what she will say at our walking on so far in 
stream of English slowly flowing towards the /| front; let us turn back and meet them. Now 
heavy gate, on their way to the Protestant | tell me, what does this mighty question hinge 
chapel, which is in one corner of the college. | upon?” 

The crowd looks cheerful but quiet as they| “My father used to say that the essence of 
stroll along; there is nothing in their behaviour all Sabbath-keeping was in the endeavour to 
to call you back from your home visions. set apart for God’s service some special portion 

Only the lily-sellers who are disposing of of our time. On other days earthly work is 
their treasures occasionally remind you that | right and necessary, but on this day, as far as 
there is a difference. possible, we set others free and are set free 

Triidchen and her brother were among the | ourselves for higher duties.” 
young traders; their basket was half empty| “Oh, Annie,” said Agnes, in despair, “I 
already, and they had not yet visited one hotel, ' shall never feel comfortable with you, for often 
so that there was good hope that Frau Baum- when I am doing what no one else would 
gartner would have her coffee that evening. notice, I know you do, and I feel your cen- 


CHAPTER III.—-UNDER THE ALLEES. 
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sure creep, creep down to my very fingers’ 
ends.” 

“T am very sorry I am so disagreeable, 
Agnes.” 

“There! don’t be vexed; it is not your 
fault. You never scold me, only I feel you. 
It is my conscience perhaps. Here’s mamma.” 

They were joined as she spoke by a fashion- 
ably dressed lady, still good-looking though no 
longer young, who said, hurriedly, “ Agnes, my 
loye, you should not have left us; you know I 
do not approve of your doing so.” 

“Yes, mamma, it was my fault; we were 
talking, and I did not notice we had left you so 
far behind; where are Harry and papa ?” 

“They will be up directly. Papa stopped 
to speak to a friend.” 

“ Annie,” said Agnes again, as they neared 
the chapel door, “if one is so particular about 
little matters, don’t you think one is in danger 
of being a Pharisee P” 

“Do you think that is your danger?” an- 
swered Annie as they passed in. 

The words rang in Agnes’s ears as she knelt 
apparently in prayer. 

At first they made her feel irritated and 
annoyed with her cousin, and almost inclined 
to quarrel with her. What business had a girl 
like Annie, who was still at school, and whom 
she had known but a little time, to speak to 
her in that way? She would tell her plainly 
after service that she would not stand it from her. 

But as prayer after prayer passed by, Agnes 
began to try to attend to what she was about, 
and with the effort came gentler thoughts of 
her friend. 

“She did not mean to vex me, I am sure; 
she never can bear to pain any one. I dare say 
she only meant what she said, and nothing 
more.” 

So, with these more peaceable ideas, Agnes 
tried to dismiss the words which had annoyed 
her from her thoughts. 

But tried in vain. It was not the first time, 
she knew, that she had put by this or that 
suggestion of conscience with the plea, “ There 
is no need for me to be so strict and exacting ;” 





but now Annie’s question followed and haunted 
her through service and home again, and 
through the bright afternoon on into the 
right. 

When she was alone in her room it still 
would not be put away,— Are you in danger 
of being a Pharisee P” 





Agnes thought over her life from childhood | 
untilnow. Always gay, always full of pleasure, 
she had lived in luxury, with no wish or whim 
ungratified; she had done always what suited | 
her best; she had given money in charity, but 
only when the fancy seized her. She had | 


lived to please herself. Was there any danger, 
in such a life as this, of her being too scru- 
pulous in her efforts to do God’s will? 

The answer was a plain one, and from it rose 
another and more terrible thought :—if Annie 
was right in living (as far as Agnes could tell) 
to please God, then Agnes knew that she 
herself must be wrong, terribly wrong. 

A Pharisee! They at least were in earnest 
in their actions, while she ! 

Agnes Munro was one of those outwardly 
fortunate people to whom the old complaint of 
the world’s trials and troubles hardly seemed 
to apply. She was the eldest child of a rich 
merchant, and only one younger brother shared 
with her the love of parents who were indulgent 
to a fault. Young, and admired, and loved, 
rich and almost beautiful, she had lived for 
eighteen years; and when she did happen to 
think of her lot, it was generally to regard 
herself as decidedly fortunate—a creature of 
the same species with the conservatory roses, 
sheltered and petted, too good for a rough 
breath to blow upon her. 

And all this while, out of sight, holy and 
invisible hands held the scales with a juster 
balance and found her wanting. 

When Mr. Munro received a letter from his 
sister to say that Mr. Reade and she had de- 
cided on sending their eldest daughter, Annie, 
to school at Bonn, that she might learn Ger- 
man well, and so be better fitted for her future 
life as a governess, the news caused no small 
amount of discussion in the merchant’s hand- 
some house at Gottesberg. 

Ellen Munro had married a clergyman, one 
of a race not overburdened with this world’s 
good; and since her marriage—that is to say, 
for the last twenty years—Mr. Munro had seen 
very little of his sister. In fact, he felt some- 
what uncomfortable when he thought how little. 

And so he said, when talking the matter 
over with his wife, that he was anxious to show 
this unknown niece of his every kindness. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, “it was not alto- 
gether my fault that poor Ellen and I have 
become such strangers to each other; these 
separations seldom are one person’s doing; but 
at any rate I should like now to show her child 
every attention. She will be lonely at first, 
poor girl, among strangers.” 

“ How old is she?” asked Mrs. Munro. 

“ About seventeen, IL fancy; a good com- 
panion for Agnes. You were wishing only the 
other day, my dear, she could make friends with 
some nice English girl. These foreign people 
are all very well in their way, but I should 
prefer the child being thoroughly English.” 

To this Mrs. Munro made no reply. Her 
ideal of a friend for Agues was a young lady 
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with style and finish about her, not at all the 
sort of girl that a country parsonage was likely 
to produce. But she would do her best to be 
kind to the child, as it was Mr. Munro’s wish, 
have her over from Bonn on the half-holidays, 
and if Agnes did not find it irksome, keep her 
with them for the Sundays also. 

Before Annie had been two days at school 
the Munro’s carriage and pair rolled gently up 





True, she would have been somewhat as- 
tonished if she had been suddenly introduced 
to the real Breenwold, for Annie’s loving re- 
collections, and the trifling improvements her 
own fancy suggested, had surrounded the quiet 
little place, only so far pretty as country places 
must be pretty, with a perfect halo of romance. 








Then Annie asked in her turn for an expla- | 


nation of all that puzzled her in Gottesberg 


to Madame Freeman’s, and Annie was carried | fashions, and treasured up what she learnt 
off then and there to make acquaintance with | to serve as material for her home letters. 


her relations. 


It was a greater charity than they knew of,|their sympathy and companionship. 


The cousins were very happy together in 
Yet 


for the girl was already pining for home, and | through it all Agnes was conscious of a barrier 
g y pining | g g 


the conviction that not two miles away were 
those on whom she had a claim for kindness 


made her first entrance into school life much | break down. 


less trying than it would otherwise have been. 

Mrs. Munro felt at least part of her uncom- 
fortable surmisings realized that day; as she 
looked at the stranger, standing side by side 
with Agnes in the school drawing-room, yet on 
the whole she saw that things might have 
been worse. Annie had as little of that charm- 
ingly fashionable air which Mrs. Munro would 
have hailed at once as a sign of a kindred 
spirit with her own, as it was possible to 
have. But there was a quiet elegance about 
her now, which argued well for her style when 
she was a trifle older. Her dark winter dress 
was plain; but well fitting, her features, too, 
were pleasant. 

Yes, she was a thorough lady; while there 
was not the slightest danger of her eclipsing 
Agnes. Mrs. Munro felt that she could afford 
to carry out her husband’s wishes, and so from 
that time until the present Annie had found 
her Gottesberg visits a very agreeable change 
from school routine, and the Munros had re- 
ceived more than one grateful letter from Mr. 
Reade and his wife, thanking them for the 
kindness shown to their daughter. 

Agnes and her cousin were soon “great 
friends.” Agnes’s life had been lonely as re- 
garded companions of her own standing; and 
now that she had found one who was next toa 
sister, she welcomed her eagerly, and many a 
pleasant afternoon the girls spent together, 
—sometimes in the garden when the weather 
was warm enough, sometimes in the little 
boudoir, which was Agnes’s especial pet cor- 
ner, where visitors did not venture, and which 
even Master Harry seldom invaded. Agnes was 
eager to hear all that Annie had to tell about 
her home life. An occasional visit to Lon- 
don was the extent of her acquaintance with 
England. She questioned Annie as to every 
detail oi ‘the quiet parsonage, and soon could 
almost have written a minute description of 


' the Gloucestershire village. 


| 





between herself and Annie,—a line as delicate 
as a gossamer thread, but which she could not 
It fretted her, and sometimes 
almost annoyed her to the verge of a quarrel. 

The discomfort it gave her mixed in some 
curious manner with all the old restless 
thoughts she had so often tried to pacify; 
thoughts which interfered with her amuse- 
ments and stung her, and which in graver 
hours put the finishing touch to any trouble 
she was already suffering from. 

By degrees she found out that Annie’s life 
was ruled, not by her own will and pleasure, 
but by what was right, Further than this Agnes 
did not see; she had yet to learn that before 
every human being there are but two paths 
open, and both entail service. She had yet to 
learn how the service and obedience to self 
sinks its follower into depth after depth, first 
of obedience to sin, and then to the last and 
worst obedience to Satan; while the other 
path raises the soul entering upon it to height 
above height of joyful service, until at last (as, 
through the teaching of the Holy Spirit, we 
are taught to know and believe the love that 
God hath to us) it is no longer service at all, but 
the deepest devotion of our being, the essence 
of our life, the very breath of the soul. 


CHAPTER IV.—RUMOURS OF EVIL. 


Arter Triidchen and her brother had passed 
the friends I have paused to describe, they 
went first to the Hétel Royal, where Karl 
Hauptmann was waiter. 

But this morning Karl was not on the look- 
out for them as usual to take in the lily- 
basket, and offer its contents to the strangers 
under his care. They waited at least ten 
minutes for him, during which Triidchen fid- 
geted and peeped at the gardens fast open- 
ing into summer beauty, and at the hills 
beyond. 

At last Karl came, but to-day he looked 
grave and ill at ease, and gave them what 
Triidchen considered a very cold greeting. 
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While he was gone with her flowers she| coloured kerchief did duty as a head-dress. 
stood almost as motionless as Fritz himself, | Her features were tanned to a dark brown, and 
considering the matter, and when at last she| were as homely as could be, while from her 
received an empty basket and a handful of| ears dangled a great pair of gilt eardrops, a 
small coin, though it was more than she could | queer contrast to the face they were supposed 
have hoped, she took no notice of it, but gasped | to adorn, and to the immense lead spectacles 
out,— which half hid her eyes. 

“Oh, Karl, Karl, it is not true, is it? ” But, after all, it was only the outside which 

Karl started, and a crimson flush mounted | was so discordant, for a kinder creature than 
to his face. this old woman could not exist. 

“ What is not true?” he said. To-day, indeed, Triidchen felt her manner 

“What Rosa Miiller says,” answered Triid- | was more motherly than usual, and when she 
chen, her courage gone, and the tears standing | looked up into the wrinkled face to try and, read 


in her eyes. an explanation there, she saw that actually 
“ And what’s that?” he asked impatiently. | Frau Hauptmann was all but crying! 
“That you are going to marry someone else,| She hurried the children into the shop in an 


and not our Lena.” excited manner, made them tell her what money 

“Rose Miller is a fool. Is that all you|they had earned, and what they needed at home; 
meant? Why should I give up Lena? I can|and when Triidchen mentioned her wish for 
wait as well as she. But see, Triidchen, I| some good coffee, she actually gave her double 
must have a talk with her. Tell her so. Can|the usual quantity for the same money, say- 
she come in to-morrow?” ing as she did so,— 

Triidchen shook her head, “You are right, children; be always good to 

“The mother has been worse, and Claus|the poor mother, and tell her from me_ that 
frets; she will say no. What do you want?” |times are often worst when they are nearest 

“Never mind that, Triidchen; I must see | mending, and that when one is down-hearted 
her, I will make the master give me a holiday, | there is nothing cheers one like a cup of strong 
and——” coffee; and this is good, though I say it.” 

But what poor Karl would have said further} When Triidchen had stowed away all her 
was never known, for at that moment there was | packages, she and Fritz went into the little 
an outcry for the waiter, and he disappeared, | back room to dinner. They had brought their 
while Triidchen and Fritz, after staying a few|own provisions with them, but Frau Haupt- 
minutes to see if he were likely to return, left | mann’s stove was lighted, in spite of the warm 
the hotel, and went straight through the Cob- | May, day, and on it simmered a saucepan of 
lentzer Thor into the town, to the little shop| delicious soup. This she shared between her 
from which their purchases were usually made, | guests, declaring that she wanted no dinner yet; 
and where they were in the habit of eating| she often had nothing but fruit and bread in 
their dinner on market days. hot weather until quite supper-time. 

It was the house of Frau Hauptmann, Karl's; Then she returned to her doorstep, but not 
mother. Frau Hauptmann lived in a little|this time to read; in a few minutes another 
dark, narrow street, leading down to the Rhine; | woman joined her, and began to talk at first 
from her doorstep you could see the river moy- | in a low tone, but as they grew more excited 
ing quickly onwards, and on the doorstep sat | Triidchen could hear quite clearly what they said. 
Frau Hauptmann conning her German Testa- | “And the children know. nothing of it?” 
ment industriously. Her shop window was | asked the neighbour. 
not shut, but then it was her most cheerful “ Nothing,’ answered Frau Hauptmann. 
sitting-room, and none of her customers] ‘I have no heart to tell them, poor little ones. 
dreamt of buying from her on a Sunday, only|I cannot think why Karl did not speak to 
she made an exception in Triidchen’s favour|them; it makes me weep to see them so joy- 
because she had so far to come, | ful and unknowing. But it is their mother, 

The good woman and Triidchen’s mother | poor woman, who will feel it most; only God 
had been friends in their young days, and now | can comfort her.” 
she welcomed the children joyfully, kissing} ‘Conrad was always self-willed,” said the 
them first on one cheek, and then on the other, | other, “ but he was a fine lad. I am sorry for 
stroking Fritz’s locks with her withered hands,|him. The laws are hard on us poor people.” 
and declaring that he was growing so tall that| “And the students also do not like it,” 
he would soon be quite a man. | added Frau Hauptmann; “you know when 

Frau Hauptmann’s dress was a plain gown the king came, there were no hurrahs, no wel- 
of coarse brown stuff, with a kerchief over her | come for him; he thinks only for his army, the 


shoulders, pinned ‘tight down, and another | Test of his people may starve for what he cares.” 
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Frau Hauptmann’s indignation made her 
political; her friend said Good day, and went 
further. 

And before she was well out of hearing a 
land was laid on the old woman’s shoulder, 
and turning quickly she saw Triidchen. 

“Tell me, mother,” she cried, “what is 
wrong with our Conrad? is he dead?” 

“Dead!” said the other, “certainly not. 
What put such a thought into your silly 
brain ?” 

And with gentle force she drew the girl 
back into the inner room and shut the door. 

“Conrad has been foolish and got himself 
into trouble, but he may live to be as old as I 
am if he is lucky. He was drawn for a 
soldier at Coblentz, they say, and instead of 
taking it quietly he ran away, and injured two 
soldiers who tried to stop him.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“ Easily enough, my child, for the sergeant 
and the men who were with him are now in 
Bonn. Karl has seen them.” 

“They have not found him, then ?” 

“No, not yet; but they will, of course. Oh, 
he is a silly fellow, he had much better have 
done quietly what was ordered.” 

“What will be done to him?” said Fritz. 

“Nothing so terrible after all; he must 
serve in the punishment corps, and then have 
his proper time added to that.” 

“ And what shall we do? ” sobbed Triidchen ; 
“he hoped to help poor mother and us all 
with his earnings, and now he will have no 
chance.” 

“Cheer up, my child,” said Frau Haupt- 
mann, “remember, Conrad is not found yet; 
and, after all, if he is, who can tell? there may 
be some blessing both for him and for you 
behind this trouble. I have lived a great 
many years, and every year I live I see more 
reason to trust to the good God and Father of 
us all.” 

The children looked eagerly up at the 
kindly old face, so earnest in its wish to con- 
sole them. 

“Only do you seek to please God, and He 
will take care of you. He takes care of the 
little birds, you know, and He is much mre 
certain to care for you for whom the J.rd 
and Saviour died. Do you pray to Him, ittle 
ones P” 

“We say ‘Our Father,’ and a hymn.” 

“Then when you say those again tell Him 
also what your trouble is, and He will hear. 
And now you must be quiet until the boat 
comes. It will not be long.” 

The steaming back to Konigsvinten was a 
very different journey from that they had 
taken in the morning but a few hours ago. 





The children sat silent and downcast, thinking 
each what bad news they had brought back 
with them, and of all the evil that must hap- 
pen to Conrad, and wondering where he was 
hidden all this time, and what he would do if 
he reached home in safety. Home seemed to 
them a place of shelter from all imaginable 
trouble. 

When they landed they meant at first to 
walk straight on, but as they passed through the 
vineyard which lay between them and the foot 
of the hills, they heard the bell ringing for 
afternoon service. Hand in hand they turned 
aside into the village street, and worshipped as 
they were used to do with the little congrega- 
tion, and as Triidchen joined in the hearty 
hymn-singing, the words seemed to-day to 
have gained a new meaning, and brought back 
over and over again Frau Hauptmann’s teach- 
ing that God cared for them. 

They had not, however, heard the whole of 
the story of Conrad’s misdoings. It was said 
in Bonn that one of the soldiers he knocked 
down was injured so much that he would most 
likely die, and the boat that brought them in 
the morning must have been passed by the 
one which was taking the sergeant and two of 
his men to Konigsvinten, whence they were to 
walk on and search narrowly the old farmhouse, 
where it was thought the runaway would most 
probably take refuge. 

The morning’s work was over in the Baum- 
gartners’ dwelling. Frau Baumgartner and 
her daughter were both in Sunday trim, and 
the bed on which the former lay was pulled 
forward so that she could see through either 
window, downward towards the great plain, or 
upward to the hill-side with its waving grass 
and winding foot-track. 

The window towards the valley was open, 
and air and sunshine came warmly in to cheer 
the sick woman. 

I do not know that this would have been 
the case in all German cottages, but Lena had 
learnt something while she was in service at 
the “Royal,” and put her acquirements into 
practice now that she had the management of 
her home. 

Lena had been reading to her mother from 
the old Bible,—reading how the lame, and the 
halt, and blind had come to Jesus, and how He 
healed them every one; and as she listened, 
Frau Baumgartner’s heart had gone up in 
prayer to the Saviour—in prayer, it is true, 
only for earthly healing; but still it was prayer, 
a turning of the soul towards the throne of 
grace, and would surely, sooner or later, find 
its answer. 

Lena still sat with the great book on her 





knees. It had been in the family for years, 
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and the rich Gothic type was a lesson to 
printers now-a-days; the cover was of leather, 
with silver clasps—a feeble outward sign of the 
inward worth they guarded. She was so deep 
in thought that she quite started as her mother 
spoke. 

“Look, Lena! who are those coming down 
the hill-side? See, they are certainly soldiers, 
and is that Peter Miller with them P” 

Lena looked out, but did not speak; a fore- 
boding of evil came over her. The farmhouse 
was so much out of the way, not even being 
visible from the track to the summit of the 
Lowenberg, that no one would come there unless 
he had actual business with the house inmates ; 
and what had they to do with soldiers P 

“Well,” said her mother, “can you not see ?” 

“Yes, mother; that is certainly the Mullers’ 
Peter, and those are soldiers; he is showing 
them the way.” 

“That is very strange; why should soldiers 
come to us? Lena, can you tell?” 

Lena shook her head. Her fears came very 
near the truth. 

And so indeed did Frau Baumgartner’s. 
Conrad’s being taken for a soldier had been 
the bugbear of their life for years past. 

They waited in silence as the men came 
rapidly nearer; they heard their loud laughter, 
which jarred on the country stillness and on 
the anxious watchers. 

Soon they were under the very shadow of 
the house, and announced their arrival by a 
succession of thumps on the great door. 

“ Gently, Franz, gently,” said a grave voice; 
“‘a good soldier will never be insolent in doing 
his duty.” 

“Pardon, sergeant,” answered the trans- 
gressor, “but the people seem asleep.” 

Magdalen waited no longer, but went quickly 
down into the courtyard, and unbarred the 
great door. 

There stood two soldiers, and Peter Miller, 
evidently very proud of his successful leader- 
ship, and with them an older man, the ser- 
geant, with a good-natured face that took half 
Lena’s alarm away, although his voice sounded 
gruffly under the thick iron-grey moustache 
which hid his mouth. 


|done? He is not here; he has not been here 
since Christmas-time.” 

“He was drawn for a soldier, and chose to 
run away, and we have come to fetch him. It 
is not a pleasant task, my child, but it must be 
done for all that.” 

“T am speaking the truth,” repeated Lena; 
“Conrad is not here, and up-stairs is my 
mother, ill. Oh! this will kill her.” 

“ Softly !” said the old sergeant, laying his 
hand on the weeping girl’s arm; “we will not 
hurt your mother; we will make as little noise 
as possible-—You hear me, lads” (turning to 
his subordinates). ‘“ My child, I have been a 
soldier all my life, and I am not killed yet; I 
have daughters of my own at home too. Poor 
maidens! There is nothing to make so much 
complaint about; but when you do see this 
brother of yours, persuade him to surrender 
himself directly; it only makes it worse for 
him the longer he stays away. Now go and 
tell your mother we are coming.” 

Distress has different ways of showing its 
presence in different people. The good ser- 
geant, in order to make less fuss, only took one 
of his men with him to search the house, leav- 
ing the others on guard below; but when he 
showed his head inside the dwelling-room, Frau 
Baumgartner assaulted him with a torrent of 
abuse, enough to make a bolder man hesitate. 
The younger man laughed outright, while the 
sergeant pulled his grey moustache and re- 
marked,— 

“ Softly, mother; a man must do his duty.” 

The soldiers searched the house and the out- 
buildings diligently, but found there, as Lena 
had told them would be the case, no sign of 
Conrad. 

Then they examined the neighbourhood for 
|@ while, with the like want of success. 
| Finally the sergeant talked quietly and 
| kindly to Lena, telling her fully what had hap- 
| pened, and urging her again to persuade her 
| brother to surrender. “For, sooner or later,” 
| said the old man, “he is certain to come back 
‘here. He cannot escape, and it will be no 
| worse for him than it is for many others.” 
Thus, when Fritz and Triidchen returned, 
| they found that the bad news they had heard 





“ Good day, my child,” he said; “is Conrad | had preceded them. 


9” 
ty 


Baumgartner within 
The colour which had crimsoned Lena’s 


It was a sorrowful evening for them all. 
Lena especially felt full of dread. She knew 


cheeks when she found herself fronting the | better than any one her brother's violent and 


strangers, fled as suddenly as she answered,— | 
“ My brother, do you mean, sir? He does| 
not live here; he is at Coblentz.” 
“ He was there a few days ago; that I know | 
well; but he has been missing now since | 
Thursday, and we have come to find him.” | 
“Why?” cried Magdalen, “what has he| 


unsubdued temper, and dreaded the result of 
any attempt to capture him. 

Meanwhile where was he? Any moment 
might bring them news of his being taken— 
for Lena too felt certain that, as the old soldier 
had said, “sooner or later he would turn his 
steps towards home.” 


























OF SOCIAL PRIDE, 






























OF SOCIAL PRIDE. 
By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


Sranp aside, come not anear—for I am holier than thou, — 

Holier, as world-religion goeth, richer, greater, higher ; 

Suffer not thy vulgarshadow to fall athwart my sunshine, 

Go to! I will not touch nor taste the common or unclean. 

Not alone with publican and Pharisee, not alone with Pariahs and Brahmins, 
But also round our English hearths is class divorced from class : 

Asone of our own judges hath said (that wise and genial man 

Who worked his heart out oyer-soon, but not too soon for glory), 

Far too little sympathy is felt or shown amongst us. 

Caste, and prejudice, and pride, build walls about us all ; 

There be those great gulfs fixed; homes are ramped and fossed from homes ; 
Exclusion and contempt too well watch each petty circle, 

And none may touch or enter but the magically garbed. 


Let be, indeed, the sesame for Fashion,—welcome to lock her doors,— 
Let be the gambler’s password for rich and vicious folly ; 
May such rest ever secrets, known only to the few, 
And may that wizard ring have never charm to trap the many ! 
But there is a somewhat more against us, much to make ashamed 
Where, insulated still, we dwell in social coldness, 
Where each man’s house is truly found his castle as his home, 
With ditch and walls and warder, and the drawbridge to be passed ; 
For though warm summer glow within beside the Christmas embers, 
Yon outer wilderness of men would find but wintry welcome. 
One friendly recognition, some passing words of kindness, 
Would break the arctic circle that. estrangeth class from class ; 
Yet neighbour meeteth neighbour ungreeted year by year, 
And high and low, and all between them crystallize apart :. . 
It is easier for the sons of pride to talk with humblest peasants 
Than to hold intercourse with those who tread upon their skirts ; 
And children and the sick may find abundant consolations, 
But growing up or strong in health are stared at as unknown: 
The genial and the bountiful are seldom seen at one ; 
To give is easier than to love, to be praised more sweet than praising. 
Your great philanthropist is found scattering money charities 
Far off, far off to the antipodes—but seldom to the heathen at his door ; 
And folks live qut long lifetimes, near dwellers in one hamlet, 
Unheedful of each other, though they worship in one church. 


Away with this mean pride! away with class-exclusions! 
An honest man by honesty is well enough approved: 
And somewhile there is merit, and somewhile talent too ; 
How oft, where none might look for such, are gifts and graces seen ! 
The musical ear, the plastic hand, the eye for observations, 
Shrewd minds and feeling hearts are found in peasants as in peers; 
A mine of human gold is under everybody’s hearthstone, 
A mine belike too seldom worked, but seamed with precious veins ; 
And many arustic, whose soul’s good thy feeble tract is tending 
May have a reach of genius far above thy cultured thought. 


There is an idol of our west more well beloved than Tammuz, 
Claiming with Juggernaut or Nisroc hecatombs each day: 
It hath no hideous vulture-head, neither griffon hands, 
But courteous and well-dressed it goeth, plausible as Belial, 
Delicately goeth, full of glozing words and smiles, 
And all the world is glad to worship Smooth Respectability. 
Who shall count the thousands that have starved to serve that Presence? 
How raany suicides have perished by its decent razor! 
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How often forgeries and frauds were tempted and contrived 

To satisfy appearance, and to pay the tax of vanity! 

Even in rural cottages that sacrifice is offered, 

Where humble labourers slink ashamed before their flaunting daughters, 
Whose foolish finery is bought haply through household theft, 

And anyway their mothers’ needs had better seen their wages : 

And sometimes, still to sanctify that sham, Respectability, 

Poor infants, as at Carthage, have been slaughtered to hide shame; 
For moral England, up and down, to save Respectability, 

Forceth unmarried mothers to the shrines of Saturn here. 

Yea, and with every class, what frequent fraud and meanness 
Combine to feed thine altar-fires, gaunt Respectability ! 

There are the shabby splendours, there the stinted alms, 

There the small hypocrisies of social class-distinction : 

For fear that Truth might raise the wondering eyebrows of the world, 
A crowd of lies is gathered in a festering heap at home, 

Like captives in the wicker-image of Druidic Baal, 

All to be burnt in worship of sublime Respectability ! 


And, shame on prudery and pride, where the virtuous are frowning upon vice, 
Not in faithfulness or pity, but for mere contempt. 
Ah! those erring daughters only gather hate and spite 
Where charity and mercy should rather have been given ; 
Ah! those bitter matrons think it scorn to echo Him 
Who gently said to Magdalene, “ Neither do I condemn thee.” 
Thou canst not guess the piteous story of this fallen woman ; 
How, as a girl, her young affections innocently bloomed, 
How earnestly she loved, how vilely was deceived, 
How cruelly was driven from her pious father’s home, 
And flung an outcast on the streets, to live by sin or perish! 
Her chastity was once as pure, if not so proud as thine; 
And haply even thou hadst yielded to that strong temptation: 
Judge not, but be pitiful; she hath still much goodness left, 
Charity, and humility, and gleams of grace from heaven. 
Help her to rise, and take her hand, and lead her to repentance, 
This thy sister is a soul for whom the Saviour died; 
Be tender with her, and not fierce, as one would lift the wounded, 
And never tread the sinner down beneath thy hateful virtue. 


Our women cling to social pride more closely than the men, 
And often treat their servants imperiously like. serfs, 
So, too, some petty differences will loom full large with them,— 
A button more or less is much in England as in China: 
And pride of purse, or noble birth, or husband’s rank or office, 
Drive up their minds to fever heat, or range at very dry; 
And quarrels of precedence shall be jealously fought out, 
Till kindlier men are forced to wink at duelling with neighbours: 
For every shade of difference is a colour to keen eyes, 
And those who doat on trifles see a molehill as a mourtain: 
The merest touch of coarseness or of. fineness in the fabric 
Will serve with them to choose their muslin or refuse its texture ; 
And where a man would wait, considering and judging, 
The woman’s quicker impulse will jealously reject. 
So, many husbands gladly might be heartier with neighbours, 
But for the pride and prejudice that rankle in their wives. 


There be fair excuses: the vulgar is not easily dismissed ; 
Designers trap good nature, and deceivers blight good-will ; 
Some worthy folk have oftentimes unworthier far too near them, 
And many ways a loss is sure, with seldom hope of gain: 

Still, go thy way with frankness, and vulgarities will shrink ; 
Be keen, and shame the schemer; be kind, and crush deceit; 
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Rebuke the wrong and cheer the right, dividing converse wisely, 

And genially forget to weigh thy loss or gain in scales. 

Who maketh thee to differ? Whence came talents to thy care ? 

How shouldest thou be proud, with such reason for humility ? 

He who said, “ Give Me thy heart,” said also, “‘ Love thy neighbour,””— 
And no commandment is obeyed but bringeth due reward : 

This sympathy shall win thee love from highest as from humblest, 

And make thy servants serve thee well, and all the neighbours love thee, 
Shall raise thee for thy humbleness, shall bless thee for thy kindliness, 
And shame the fools who cover up their ostrich-heads in pride. 


Note well our Aighest ; is there found this social fault in her ? 
Can any call her haughty, though the greatest in all lands ? 
Doth she not bridge the deep wide gulf that moateth her from others, 
With kindly words, and liberal acts, and condescending smiles ? 
Is even the humblest left unhelped, the meanest unregarded ? 
Can any children of distress plead for her grace in vain ? 

A widow, is she not the fostering Queen of widows ? 

A mother, craped in sorrow, the orphan’s mother-queen ? 

And every home affection, each pure domestic pleasure, 

Shared though it be with cottage hinds, she owneth share in all. 
O ye, the lesser‘stars of rank, of wealth, and great estate, 

So often high and dry above the common reach of mortals, 
Regard this best example, and be kindly as your Queen, 

And dare not treasonably thus to scorn her lowly greatness; 

She learnt it of her teacher; he taught her what he learnt 
From Christ, our one grand type of highest-hearted meekness, 


There was,—in higher truth there is,—for he though dead still liveth, 
Though passed away from us, an heir of glory gone before,— 
There was and is a noble Prince, none nobler on this earth, 
The forefront jewel of our crown, of purest lustre, priceless : 
He, first and greatest, still was ever kind to last and least, 
With eloquent tongue and liberal hand befriending all the friendless : 
He, loftier than the loftiest, could be humble to the humblest, 
And condescend in high-born love to men of low estate ; 
The worn-out servant flung away, the rent-racked artisan, 
The widow and the fatherless, the toiling starving curate, 
The gillie in his hovel, and the coalman on his barge, 
Rescued by a royal hand from sickness or oppression, 
All these he maile his friends, for everlasting habitations, 
To bless him for his sympathy, and love him for his help. 
Go and do thou likewise: follow in his steps: 
We little thought how good he was, how great, until we lost him ; 
Generous in all charity, genial, just, and pure, 
He topped our social pyramid with love and not with pride. 
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It was a beautiful afternoon in the beginning 
of December, when I set out for a visit toa 
village a few miles from Grand Cairo. How 
beautiful the city looked from a little distance, 
with the transparent sky of pale blue throwing 
up the white buildings and the feathery palm- 
tops, and the golden sunshine lighting up 
every object, while a fresh breeze blew softly 
across the fields, now showing a tender green 





from the early clover crops, or waving with | 





‘ sugar-canes nearly fit for the harvest! The 


fog and drizzle, or the frost and mud, of many 
a December ride in past days flitted across the 
memory, as the pony stepped lightly over the 
dried-up watercourses through the meadows. 
But all is not gold that glitters, and under 
our glittering sunshine we have some sights 
that make Christian hearts ache to behold, and 
things that make them heavy to think upon. 
Besides this, foreigners have difficulties and 
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trials peculiarly their own, when striving to | rolling they require, the whole process occupies 
do good among uncivilized people, whose lan- | many hours. 
guage and habits they can only learn by| ‘The woman thus engaged looked up and 
degrees ; and they sometimes long for the full | evidently recognised me, but instead of smiling 
flow of words and the power of choosing the | like her little daughter, she looked sullen, and 
familiar, easy illustrations which they had when | her “Peace be to thee” sounded as if she 
working in their own land. meant something quite contrary to the words. 
Amid the clump of trees outside the village, | Two other women were standing about, each 
@ group of men were seated around a small | carrying a child, and they, though strangers, 
reed-built shed, where a peasant was cutting | seemed more civil, or at any rate more anxious 
up a sheep in a very rude style, and in the|to know why I visited them; and one brought 
pool of muddy water which flanked this|a piece of reed matting on which she desired 
several children were wading about, and/metobeseated. ‘The court was damp, muddy, 
women filling pitchers. Just beyond was a|and dirty as could be, and the women matched 
motley assemblage of mud buildings, some|it in appearance. Their flowing veils and loose 
moderately tall, and boasting at least one| gowns or skirts were of coarse blue cotton, 
wooden lattice by way of window; but most | ragged and stained, and but for their plentiful 
low huts of a wretched description, with a| silver bracelets, coral necklaces, and gold ear- 
population of the dirtiest children, and most | rings, and the plump look of their faces and 
untidy women that eye can possibly rest upon | arms, one might have supposed them in abject 
scattered among them, standing about or else | poverty. 
actually sitting among the dust and rubbish,| I chatted with them on indifferent subjects 
the mothers watching their infants grovelling | for some minutes, and reminded the baking 
at their feet. Some looked up and whispered to | woman of my being at the house of her brother 
each other, “The Frank lady is descending from | or brother-in-law one day, the year they had 
her horse—what does she want here?’’ The| that bad fever in the village, and how we had 
countenances were not very friendly; for Maho- | sat on the roof and I had read out of a book 
metans, unless long accustomed to intercourse |to them. She assented gruffly, but one of the 
with Christians, are apt to be churlish and | others expressed a slight degree of curiosity 
shy with them. on hearing that a woman could read, and asked 
One, however, had some recollection of my|if the book were in Arabic. I produced a 
former visits some time ago, and gave a friendly | Testament, and assuring her it was in her own 
salutation. I inquired after a dyer with whose | language, read a few sentences to her. She 
family I had a little acquaintance, but he was |seemed rather pleased; but the neighbours, 
absent, and no one knew where his mother | either suspecting that it was a Christian book, 
was. (It was no use asking for his wife, as she | or else disliking anything serious, began talk- 
was half-witted.) One or two others now came/ing loud and interrupting us as often as I 
up and said “Good day,” and a bright, pretty | began. A little boy who attended the Maho- 
little girl of about ten years old, who recollected | metan school of the village came running in 
me very well, she said, invited me cordially to | with his tin slate under his arm, and begged 
come to her mother’s house where I had been/|to see the book. I showed it, and let him 
before; she was bread-making, the child said, | read a verse or two, which he did with a little 
“but come in, do come;” and I accordingly | help. The woman who had first asked for the 
entered the enclosure or court round which | book was convinced it was really in Arabic, and 
several mud huts of various sizes were built, not a make-believe, when she heard the little 
one or two tolerably high, and their flat roofs lad read, and told me to go on. 
covered with a litter of straw, &c., among| But it was impossible to gain a quiet mo- 
which fowls and kids were disporting; while in| ment; the women bawled to each other inces- 





the court below, amidst indescribable dirt and santly. “Fatmeh, when are you going to get 
confusion, a woman was squatted at a small | the water?” “ Hosna! I say, how long tosun- 
low round table, making bread from a vessel|set?” “Zeynab! see the goat eating your 


full of dough beside her. She rolled it up into corn !” &., &c. Then the babies whined and 
round balls with considerable dexterity, and whimpered as they rolled at their mother’s 
then flattened each ball by a few smart claps | feet, and had to be pacified and talkedto; and 
into a very thin flap, which was passed rapidly | the breadmaker chattered with an evident in- 
to another woman within the hut, who popped | tention of “putting down” her visitor,—the 
it into an oven, sticking it against the side, forbidding expression of her face intimating 
and half a minute baked it sufficiently for | as much. 

Egyptian taste; but from the small size of the “JT don’t understand this, because I am not 
loaves, and the quantity of kneading and |learned,” observed the listener during a brief 
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respite from all those noises. “I cannot read 
as you do, and I have to be busy with my 
housé, and the buffalo, and the goats, and 
bread, and all that.” She looked a little—a 
very little sorry as she spoke, and I tried to 
expiain to her something of the: higher wants 
of man, reminding her that our bodies will, all 
alike, become dust soon, and then what becomes 
of worldly business ?” 

“Tt is quite true we finish then!” said she, 
laughing and shrugging her shoulders. 

“But we do not finish,” said I; “though our 
bodies are dust, we have souls within them. 
Don’t you know you have a soul? or do you 
believe women have no souls, as some of your 
people say? ” 

“TI know,” she answered, “ that some say we 
have no souls, and some say ‘vella’ [which short 
word is equivalent to “on the contrary, we | 
have, &c.’’), but I do not know.” 

“Believe me, dear woman, all have souls, | 
and God loves all, whether man or woman,” 
said I. “In this world we are less than men 
indeed, and are not to take the first place, but | 
to be always second; but in heaven all are 
equal. With God there is no difference with | 
those that love Him: and He gave us all souls, 
and loves us, and wishes us to repent and be 
forgiven and happy. I will read you a few 
words which He says to us;” and once more I 
opened the book. 

But the noises increased so that I could not | 
make a word intelligible, and rose to take 
leave, suppressing a feeling of disappointment | 
under a smiling face. 

“Stay, stay; don’t be in a hurry; wait a 
little,” 
has lived in the East knows this is a mere form 
of civility among all classes, 2ad does not 
imply the least wish to detain the visitor. 
really desirous to keep one longer, they repeat 
the request many times, often using a playful 
force, and taking away the hat or cloak, &. | 
However, at this moment two or three more 
women entered the court, one of whom, an old 
woman whom [I instantly recognised, begged 
me earnestly not to go away, saying she had 
seen me before, and the younger ones joined 
her in trying good-humouredly to detain me. 
I told her plainly that I had come to read to 
them, but that no one cared to hear, and so I 
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was going away, adding, by way of example, 
“If this bag were full of bread and you were 
all hungry, would you not blame me if I did 
not give you some? Well, so with the word 
of God. This woman says she cannot read, 
and knows nothing about God; I can read, and 
tell her of Him, of his commands, and of his 


love to us poor sinners. If I do not offer it to 
you, the fault is mine; if I do, and you refuse, 
the fault is yours.”’ 

“Certainly,” they all said, “the fault is 
ours.” 

“Well,” I said, “do you like to hear or 
not P” 

“Read; we will hear; stay with us,” said 
the old woman, squatting down and pointing 
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cried several voices; but any one who | 


to the mat. I sat down by her, and two others 
|joined us; the rest went away, though looking 
| back half laughing, half curious. 

The dampness and the variety of bad odours 
‘in the court made it anything but a pleasant 
| sojourn, yet how thankful I felt to stay a little 
longer in it, in the faint hope of sowing perhaps 
|a single seed in some one of these poor neg- 
‘lected hearts! I read a few verses, explaining 
as we went, and speaking of God’s wonderful 
love to sinners, &c. 

At last the old womon looked at me, with 
|tears in her eyes, and said, “ Heigh! those are 
| sweet words.” The other two repeated the same 
| remark, but she seemed to feel what she said, 
poor creature; and when the lengthening 
| shadow on the wall showed that it was time 
'to take leave, she assured me it was yet far 
from sunset, and I need not go; and her 
daughter clapped me on the back with a most 
vigorous hand as a sign of approbation. 

Whether on another visit the sheikh of the 
place will have desired them to decline any 


If Christians’ books I do not know,—it is so not 


unfrequently; and yet oftener the slight im- 
pression made is effaced by the thorns ‘of daily 
work and low cares and lower pleasures. But 
‘the all-seeing Eye alone can tell, and perhaps a 
seed may even here fall on good ground. He 
who marks the fall of a sparrow will not fail to 
mark the tears of a weary, feeble old woman, 
who for the first time hears of her Maker as a 
God of love, who sent his Spirit in human 
form to save the lost and comfort the broken- 
hearted. MARY L. WHATELY. 
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BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 
PART IV.—OUR FIRST HOME. 


Tue next morning was beautifully fine, and as| was “parlour, kitchen, and all,” we hung up 
soon as the oxen could be found—for they had! our crockery, pots, and pans, and stowed away 
strayed considerably during the night—we re-| our flour-barrel, tea chest, and all our provisions. 
sumed our journey. About two in the after-; When this was done there was no room for the 
noon our charioteer drew up on an open piece bedstead, though it was one of most unpre- 
of ground near some clumps of bush, and told, tending character, being that usually described 
us we had reached our destination. We were, ' as a “ truckle ;” so we resolved to pitch the tent 
of course, immediately on the alert, and anxious | close to the doorway of the hut (there was no 
to see all around us. | door, and everything was left to take care of 
Rather a dismal prospect! A large plain, | itself, which speaks well for the honesty of the 
rather marshy in one part, lay before us. It! Kaffirs). This was done, and the long grass 
was bounded by the thick bush which skirts the | inside the tent cut down; over this we placed 
coast. Behind us a range of high hills. On) some strips of carpet, and our very primitive 
our right hand the same plain extended as far| preparations were concluded. 
as we could see, while the view on the left was! The next thing was to have a fire lighted. 
abruptly terminated by a lower range of hills. | This was done by one of our neighbour’s Kaffirs, 
Close to us three unoccupied huts, which had/in the one empty hut, about fifty yards from 
been built by the proprietor of the estate for|ours. This “ cookhouse,” as the colonists calls 
the temporary use of new settlers; a similar | their kitchen (always detached), I was to share 
one was inhabited. Near them was a thatched ; with the servant of our nearest neighbour. 
house with a piece of land enclosed by a sod! We were told that at this season we were most 
wall. Add to this one house at the distance of unlikely to meet with a Kaffir wanting work, 
a mile, and you have all that was to be seen of and that therefore we had better reconcile our- 
the flourishing settlement we had been sent to. | selves to the idea of doing our own work for at 
Our neighbours soon came up to proffer their | least two or three months. 
services, and, no doubt, also to see what we! ‘'Thecause of this unusual dearth of domestics 
were like. The house belonged to a young: is the celebration of a ceremony which, for want 
Scotchman, whose household consisted properly | of another name, may be called the “ Feast of 
of himself, his brother, and two Highland’ Firstfruits.” This institution was no doubt 
followers, who spoke Gaelic; but he was so! originally a mere act of thanksgiving for the 
good-natured that all the idle fellows in that: fruits of the earth generally, though it is always 
part of the country were in the habit of quarter-| celebrated when the maize is first gathered. 
ing themselves on him, and eating, drinking, The details of the ceremony will, I think, be 
smoking, and frequently dressing themselves at | interesting. 
his expense. This was asource of great annoy-| About the end of December, or at mid- 
ance to the worthy Celts Alick and John, who; summer, the people assemble at the “ Great 
could not bear to see their master’s goods wasted | Place’’ (the king’s kraal), where, a black bull 
by these “ ne’er-do-weels.”’ | having been brought from the herd, the young 
“Is there no woman near?” was one of my men twist the poor animal’s neck, and throw it 
first inquiries. “ Yes, there was a blacksmith’s on the ground. ‘The doctor or seer then makes 
wife a mile away, and about the same distance an incision in the side of the groaning beast, 
off in another direction a woman who acted as and, having taken out the gall-bladder, squeezes 
general servant and housekeeper in another; part of its contents into a vessel containing 
bachelor’s establishment.” So much for the medicine previously boiled. The king dips his 
prospects of society. | fingers into the decoction, and applies them to 
We determined to take possession of one of| his mouth. Whether he swallows any of the 
the empty huts, and, with the assistance of our | unsavoury mixture or no: is not known to me, 
neighbours, began to transport our belongings but a portion of it is squirted over his person. 
from the waggon. ‘Two long boxes were placed | Now bruised corn is put into another sort of 
close together and covered with a shawl; this | medicine, along with other productions of the 
was our sofa. Two chairs we had purchased in | garden; this is disposed of in the same way as 
D’Urban. Then for a table we had two boxes, the first. He then puts a portion on his spear, 
one on the top of the other, and the upper one and points the weapon towards the sun. A 
adorned with another shawl. Then, as our hut bull is now killed by the “doctor,” and the 
I. iS 
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flesh is thrown on a large fire. In the evening 
the unmarried soldiers are assembled to eat the 
beef, but the unfortunate creatures are not 
allowed anything to drink until morning, which 
must be dreadful, for Kaffirs cannot resist 
gorging themselves on meat when they have 
the opportunity, and must of course suffer 
from a terrible thirst after so heavy a supper. 
It is believed that if this rule were violated the 
king would suffer defeat in war, or be visited 
by some personal misfortune. A strict watch 
is therefore kept over the thirsty warriors, who 
are beaten back with sticks if they attempt to 
leave the fire. The ceremony is concluded by 
a grand dance, the king being entirely arrayed 
in grass, some further ceremonial being used. 
The king then addresses the people, speaks of 
their various duties, and gives them permission 
to reap their harvest. The general rule is that 
no crop can be gathered previously to the cele- 
bration of this feast. This prevents famine, 
for the people are so fond of new maize, that 
they could scarcely be trusted to allow it to 
ripen if they were not kept in check by this 
custom. 

Though the household work was light 
enough, there being no furniture to polish, the 
requirements of the kitchen were somewhat 
onerous. First therewas fuel to seek and bring 
in, then it wanted chopping, coffee to roast and 
grind, bread to make and bake, goat to milk, 
cooking under difficulties already described, 
and last, though by no means the least in im- 
portance, the wood fire to be kept constantly 
burning. This was at first a very difficult 
feat, for the fuel was so quickly consumed, 
being exposed to the wind, that it seemed hope- 
less to attempt keeping it burning. I soon 
learned to place a large thick piece upon the 
red ashes, and cover it closely over; then when 
the fire was needed, a few red-hot chips off 
this, scraped closed together, and covered with 
some thin sticks, were quickly made into a 
blazing fire, with the help of sundry puffs from 
the natural bellows. (This operation generally 
ended in a rush from the hut with streaming 
eyes and choking throat.) 

At last we sat down in our hut with the box 
for a table, and took a meal in the first house 
of our joint tenancy. 

We had many mercies to be thankful for, 
having been preserved in various dangers, and 
brought so far in healthand strength. Stillit 
was an anxious time, and as yet we could 
searcely see our way. The prospect was not 
cheering. The means of establishing services 
in this unsettled district, where the population 
was thinly scattered, were difficult to determine 
on. The first thing seemed to be to get a hut 


place to put itin. The claims of the several 
settlements appeared equal, but the distance 
from one settlement to the other was so great, 
that the same service would not suffice even 
for two. In the meantime, however, our neigh- 
bour the laird offered the largest room in his 
house for Sunday use. Here at least we could 
assemble his household, “and the stranger 
which was within his gates,’ whose name was 
legion, two or three people near, and the estab- 
lishment of another gentleman a mile and a half 
off. So it was arranged and carried into effect 
the following Sunday, and so long as the young 
Scotsman remained we had attentive and 
decent congregations. 

Now our new colonial life had begun in 
earnest, but one day was so exactly the counter- 
part of that preceding it, that it is difficult to 
say much of one’s doings. I shall therefore 
again have recourse to my journal, which will 
record the unimportant events which for a time 
marked the course of our lives. 

January 21st, 185--—Arose at sunrise and 
left the tent, which would soon be unbearably 
hot, and proceeded to the “ cookhouse.”’ Found 
no fire. Of course I could not go and cook in 
the larger kitchen in the midst of a large com- 
pany of men, white and black, of all ages; so 
with an extraordinary amount of trouble I 
succeeded in getting a light from flint and steel 
(we have brought uo matches), and kindled a 
fire. I placed my kettle on three large stones, 
and proceeded to grind some coffee we had 
brought up with us. When this is done I shall 
have to roast for myself. We have still some 
bread left, so Iam not forced to make what the 
people here call scones. My husband I find is 
busy contriving a temporary house for the fowls 
we have bought, for we hear dreadful accounts 
from the people of hawks and tiger-cats. My 
goat is so very tame, she follows me everywhere 
like a dog. We have no butter, and shall have 
to do without until we are in possession of cattle 
of our own; for though the Kaffirs make it, they 
do not bring it for sale, and if they did I should 
not like the idea of eating it. Our fare to-day 
is rather frugal: coffee and dry bread for break- 
fast; nothing for dinner, but we are told that 
a man close by sometimes kills an ox, and at 
such times we can buy a large quantity of meat 
(and salt it down); and dry bread and tea for 
our evening meal. But then we are looking 
forward to have a garden with plenty of nice 
vegetables and fruit, so can easily put up with 
a little hard fare in the meantime. 

Passed a very busy day setting everything in 
order. At night we lighted our lamp and tried 
to work and read, but found both occupations 
difficult, because the wind blowing in at the 
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flickering, and because the glare attracted such 
numbers of sand-flies and mosquitoes that we 
could not sit still, so were glad to retire to the 
tent, through which they could not penetrate, 
and which, viewed from the outside, looked like 
a huge fire-balloon. 

January 22nd.—Arose at sunrise, and having 
lighted a fire and put on my kettle, began my 
first attempt at making “scones,” which are 
nothing more than thin cakes made of flour and 
water and baked in a frying-pan. We found 
them palatable, but I am told that a little car- 
bonate of soda improves them very much. I 
shall certainly try it to-morrow. While I was 
preparing breakfast this morning several Kaffir | 
women entered the hut, and without any invita- 
tion, seated themselves and began the important | 
process of taking snuff. Then they proceeded | 
to inspect me and my menage; passing their | 
opinions and exchanging remarks about me as | 
if I had been some extraordinary specimen of | 
humanity on view specially for their amusement. | 
However, they were very good-natured, and 
seeing me try very awkwardly to chop some 
splinters from a log of wood, one of them took 
the axe, and in an artistic way which showed 
she was well “up” in the business, soon chopped 
up the whole block, which is a capital thing for 
me, as I shall now have wood enough to last me 
several days. They did not take their departure 
until they had made me understand that they 
wanted some snuff, so I gave them a piece of 
cavendish tobacco and they went off highly 
delighted. For dinner to-day we hada pumpkin, 
which is not at all bad. The young men told 
my husband that the gentleman of whom he | 
had purchased some land is about to leave for 
England, and he has not procured his title-deeds, 
therefore thinks it will be necessary to go back 
again to D’Urban in order to get possession of 
the documents. This is not an agreeable pros- 
pect for me; but though I have neither bolts 
nor bars, nor, for that matter, doors to put them 
on, I trust to that divine guardianship which 
has hitherto kept me in all perils. 

January 23rd—My husband procured a 
horse to-day, and left me with only my goat for 
a companion. He hopes to be back in three 
days, which will, I think, appear like three weeks. 
I have no one to speak to, and dread the even- 
ing and night, which I must pass in total dark- 
ness, both on account of insects, and because 
the lamp lighted in the tent throws a shadow 
on the canvas, and I don’t feel disposed to 
amuse my neighbours. 

This morning I saw a long procession of 
Kaffirs going down to the laird’s to sell maize, 
pumpkins, beer, &c. They walk in single file. 








band to the care of God’s gracious providence, 


was not bad in the absence of anything more 
First comes the man carrying a bundle of! palatable; but soup without meat hardly 
knobbed sticks and his spear; then come the | makes up for the want of a substantial dinner. 


women, one with a large round basket on her 
head, holding many pounds weight ; then another 
with a huge pumpkin, also on her head; then 
another with some native beer, in a basket so, 
closely woven that it retains the liquid perfectly; 
then two or three boys with some miserable 
fowls tied by the legs and suspended from a 
stick, which they carry between them on their 
shoulders. When they arrive at their destina- 
tion the whole tribe sit down, or rather, squat 
on the ground; then commences the never- 
failing snuff-taking. When this is over business 
begins, and then ensues a regular Babel,—shout- 
ing, screaming, snapping of fingers, and derisive 
laughter when the would-be purchaser names 
the price he offers for their various commodities. 
In tke end, however, they get about half the 
amount they ask; matters being put on a 
friendly footing by the presentation of a piece 
of tobacco. 

Retired to bed at sunset without much ex- 
pectation of sleep, having, however, taken the 
precaution of placing a loaded pistol under my 
pillow, and having screwed up my courage to 
use the weapon if any necessity should arise. 
[ then commended myself and my beloved hus- 








and trusted that He would “ make me to dwell 
safely.” 

January 24th—No adventure to record. 
I believe I slept through a great portion of 
the night, but felt inexpressibly relieved when 
I awoke and found it was daylight. I had 
just finished dressing, when a Kaffir man 
poked his face through the opening of the 
tent, and saluted me with “Saku _ bona, 
missus.” He did not seem to think it any 
breach of etiquette to penetrate into my bed- 
room, so I replied to the salutation in the 
usual form, “ Hamba goosbli,” and he walked 
quietly away. 

I never thought I should know how to roast 
coffee; but necessity has no law, and I must 
either do it myself or have none for breakfast. 
I don’t know what Messrs. Brocksopp would 
think of my apparatus, which is certainly of 
the simplest. A large frying-pan placed on 
the stones which serve for a grate, hot ashes 
under it to keep up the temperature, and a 
piece of stick to stir the berries continually, 
so that they may not burn; and this is all! 
The grinding, which is as primitive, is accom- 
plished by means of two stones; a large one 
hollowed out, into the cavity of which the 
berries are placed, and then crushed by the 
smaller one. 

I made some pumpkin soup to-day, which 
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I should not like to have any of the fowls 
killed, for they seem quite like friends; they 
and my goat are my only: companions. I 
heard such a commotion among them this 
morning that I was sure something was 
wrong; and when I got to the cookhouse I 
discovered the cause to be a serpent, which 
had thrust its head through the thatch of the 
hut and was hissing at them. He soon re- 
tired when he saw me, and I cooked my 
breakfast without any further molestation. 

January 25th.— After an undisturbed night 
arose, feeling that my present trial was at an 
end. My husband will be back, if all be well, 
to-night. Could not by any means obtain a 
light this morning, so put on my hat and 
went down to our neighbour’s cookhouse, 
where I found about twenty men assembled; 
the black ones all engaged in cooking for their 
respective masters, the said masters being 
scattered about on the floor of the hut, chat- 
ting and smoking. Having made known my 
want, and begged for some matches, I was 
told they did not use them, but that the 
Kaffirs brought the fire from their kraal. 
One of them took a brand from the fire and 
offered it to me. I carried it back to my 
cookhouse, ‘and found that passing quickly 
through the air had kept it burning as 
brightly as when it was taken from the fire. 
Was it not so that Abraham “ took tke fire in 
his hand ”* when he went up the mountain P 

April 20th—Nearly three months have 
passed since my last entry. Our neighbours 
are all gone, with the exception of a black- 
smith and his family. We are now living in 
the young laird’s house. He himself has 
gone to the Zulu country with his waggon, 
and of course his dependants are scattered. 
Our own house is still unfinished, though the 
poles for the framework have been lying ready 
for a long time; but still no Kaffir has offered 
himself for work. However, the work is pro- 
gressing, though slowly, for my husband has 
obtained the assistance of two white men. 
Certainly a queer trio to attempt house- 
building,—a clergyman, a “gentleman ”’ (that 
is, one of xo calling), and a baker !—but there 
is no law like the law of necessity. The two 
latter have no means of living, and so are 
willing to do anything; and the former dis- 
covers that if he does not build his own 
house, he is likely to be without one for some 
time. 

We are now so completely cut off from 
communication with the outer world, that we 
are very badly off for provisions. We have 


long been without flour, we are now without 
either coffee or sugar, and our stores consist 


‘salt, and tea without sugar or milk. For 
en rice again, this time made into soup, 
with pumpkin, shalot, and egg-fruit cut up in 
it. For the evening meal, a repetition of the 
morning’s. 

We have not yet been able to meet with any 
cattle; but even if we had cows, they would 
| be of no use without a Kaffir to take care of 
| them and milk them, for Zulu cattle will not 
| allow a white man to come near them, and the 
very sight of a petticoat makes them almost 
mad. Well, this will not always last. Who 
knows how soon we may have a large head of 
cattle, plenty of goats, and no lack of Kaffirs 
to attend to them? Then we will make up 
| for all this starvation by having custards and 
puddings, and plenty of nice milk with our tea 
and coffee. And how about bread? No 
chance now of getting flour, &c., brought up 
from the port, when we have no neighbours. 
Well, rice is very good when you have not to 
live upon it exclusively ; besides, a bright idea 
has occurred to me. We will no longer buy 
small quantities of Cape flour, which is ex- 
pensive and soon consumed, but we will have 
three or four barrels at a time sent us from 
England. I will write by the first mail. It 
will be so nice to have bread once more. I do 
not feel the want of meat half so much. 

April 25th.—A gentleman who is up here 
from D’Urban is much puzzled to know why 
the other inhabitants of the village are gone. 
The reason is this: they had no sale for their 
produce. It takes two days to get down to 
the bay, and of course as long to return. It 
would take large profits to pay for their loss 
of time, and these are not to be had; so they 
have all gone to more favourable localities. 
Others, however, remained at the distance of 
three or four miles. 

We had the opportunity of purchasing a 
cart and oxen from one of the emigrants, and 
as my husband’s movements have been con- 
siderably shackled for want of the means of 
transport, he gladly became possessor of this 
“stylish turn-out.” The cart is just such a 
one as you may see in any English farmyard. 
Of course, it is too hot to ride with any com- 
fort in an uncovered cart, so we are to have a 
tilt and canvas cover, which my husband is 
now busily engaged upon. There are six fine 
oxen, two of them being of the grand Afri- 
caner breed, with horns measuring from four 
to five feet from tip to tip. To complete our 
equestrian (or rather, bovine) establishment, 
my husband has purchased a pack ox, on 
which he can ride when it is more convenient 
to go anywhere alone. The cart, though a 
more comfortable way of travelling (ignoring 
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a Kaffir to lead and guide the oxen. A queer, 
shabby-looking Kaffir, without a blanket or 
mat, offered himself this afternoon to come 
and work. We were only too pleased to en- 
gage him, as we are told where one is at work 
more will follow. He is to have five shillings 
per month, and plenty of “skafu,” ¢.e., food. 
In return for which he is (nominally) to work 
hard all day, but in reality to avoid anything 
like work that he is not absolutely driven to, 
and to sit over the fire, sleep, and take snuff. 

May 20th.—The occupation for to-day is to 
be the commencement of a cattle-kraal, for 
the traders will now soon be coming in from 
the Zulu country, and we shall be able to| 
purchase some cows. The first thing to be| 
done is to cut a number of thorn bushes, 
which are placed in a circle and more piled on 
and packed in, until an impenetrable fence is | 
made. A small space has to be left vacant | 
for an entrance; this is closed when .the cattle 
are in, by placing long pieces of the trunks of 
trees, one on the other, to the height of the | 
fence. This enclosure is considered a suffi- | 
cient defence from the attack of any savage | 
beast, even of a lion, which is not wonderful | 
if the nature of the thorns is taken into con- | 
sideration. Some of them are seven inches | 
long, and as sharp as needles; they are also | 
exceedingly strong; indeed, it is said that a| 
lion, having once slipped in his spring, fell 
mto one of these thorn bushes, where he lay 
impaled among the sharp spikes, and so died 
from the effects of his many wounds. I hope, 
if any wild beasts should attack our cattle, 
they may share the same fate. 

May 21st.—We heard this morning that a 
man living about ten miles off has some cows 
to sell, so we ordered our chariot to be pre- 
pared, and determined to go at once and 
secure them if they proved worth having. In 
order to do honour to the occasion I deter- 
mined to get out one of my bonnets to wear. 
Hitherto I have worn what the Yorkshire 
people call a “flop hat,” but as this is the 
first time I had been from home, I was re- 
solved to dress like a civilized Englishwoman. 
I went to a bandbox on a shelf, where three 
months before I had carefully put by three 
bonnets,—one satin, inside this a silk one, and 
inside this a straw, trimmed with thick satin 
ribbon. [I lifted the lid, and oh, horror ! what 
a sight met my eyes !—my satin bonnet with- 
out strings or lining, my silk with nothing 
but the shape remaining, and the straw—not 
a vestige of either bonnet or ribbon, but the 
wire which had expanded it lying at the 
bottom of the box. On this latter being re- 
moved, the cause of these depredations was | 
only too apparent. A small hole communi- 





cating with the wall, and a line of earth 
thrown up in small continuous heaps, be- 
tokened the presence of the white ant, that 
inveterate enemy of all consumable sub- 
stances. Having worked their way up inside 
the wall, their approach was not even sus- 
pected, and they thus had plenty of time to 
indulge their voracity at the expense of my 
unfortunate head-gear. Of course there was 
no remedy, so I donned the remains of my 
satin bonnet, and tried to be contented that 
my enemies had been routed in time, so that 
I was not left absolutely without a covering 
for my head. 

I may add here, that when I became learned 
in the matter of ants and their habits, I used 
to suspend boxes, &ec., taking the precaution to 
tie a piece of wool, thoroughly saturated with 
spirit of wine or turpentine, round the string, 
to prevent their creeping down, which they 
would otherwise have done; and then I was 
obliged to be careful in renewing the satura- 
tion, for I found if I allowed the wool to 
become dry, two or three adventurous ants 
would cross, and if these had not been de- 
stroyed the whole tribe would have followed. 

We found the man referred to above had 
eight cows for sale, four of them being good 
ones; but as he refused to part with any 
unless the purchaser would take good and bad 
together, we found ourselves in a dilemma. 
Finally, my husband decided on buying them 
all at £2 10s. per head, considering the four 
good ones worth the money. [If the others 
prove quite useless for milk, we can at least 
sell them to the butcher. The bargain being 
concluded, we had our new acquisitions driven 
home before us, so now at last we are in 
possession of a goodly herd. We got home 
about dusk, dreadfully tired and hungry, not 
having had any refreshment during our jour- 
ney; for we thought, Certainly these people 
will give us something to eat; and so took 
nothing with us. But we reckoned without 
our host. 

May 27th.—I was sitting to-day by myself, 
my husband having gone to visit some white 
people about five miles off, when a tall, stout 
Kaffir told me he was desirous of being en- 
gaged to work. I asked him what he could 
do, when he assured me he was capable of any 
kind of work in or out of the cookhouse. I 
told him we wanted another Kaffir, and would 
like to have him. Five shillings was the sum 
agreed upon, and I told him he could go to 
the hut, and begin his duties by chopping 
wood and making a fire. “ Will you give me 
plenty of food?” asked he. “Yes, as much 
as you can eat twice a day.” “That is very 
good,” said he; “but,” in a doubtful, inquir- 
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ing tone, “are you sure you won't beat me?” 
This was too much for my gravity, and I had 
a good hearty laugh, imagining I saw myself 
beating this huge African. He stood gravely 
waiting till I had done laughing, and then 
repeated his question, going on to say that 
his late mistress, the blacksmith’s wife, had 
beaten him so severely that he had run away 
in consequence. I assured him I should never 
chastise him, neither would “the master.” 
He appeared satisfied, and retired immediately 
to the cookhouse. 

It is very satisfactory that another Kaffir 
has engaged himself, for we began to be afraid 
that we were not in good repute among them, 
in which case no one would have taken ser- 
vice with us. A neighbour of ours (about 
five miles off) offended the prejudices of the 
Kaffirs by boiling down some portion of a cro- 
codile, which he killed, in the pot where they 
cooked their mealies. This was dreadful, for 
to them a crocodile is the most odious and 
unclean of animals, and they accordingly left 
him en masse, and for months afterwards he 
was without servants, being unable to per- 
suade any Kaffir to engage himself to a 
master who had done such an unpardonable 
act. At length he took his cart, and crossing 
a high range of hills and several rivers, arrived 
among some kraals where he thought himself 
safe from recognition. Here he made some 
liberal offers of wages and general treatment, 
and having found two boys who were willing 
to engage themselves, he concluded his arrange- 
ments and was about to start with his new 
attendants, when an old man, father or elder 
brother to the “boys,” shouted after him, 
“Don’t give them their food in a crocodile pot!” 

This was the time of the year when the 
Kaffirs set fire to the grass. This is done to 
clear away the old grass, which, since the 
rains had ceased, had become parched and 
dry. They do not, however, burn it all at 
once, but in sections, so that the flocks and 
herds may not be without pasture. The burn- 
ing usually takes place at night, and from an 
eminence the sight of the conflagration is well 
worth seeing. Before sunset a dark figure 
might be seen moving among the whitened 
herbage, and except for the distance the 
brand which he carries might be descried. 
Presently he stoops, and a wreath of smoke, 
arising immediately, seems to indicate what 
he has been doing. But though the grass is 
dry, the air is still, and the flame spreads 
slowly. Soon a gentle breeze springs up, and 
the fire burns more brightly, extending itself 
laterally while it advances. Meanwhile the 
sun has gone down, and now that the brief 
twilight also has expired, darkness overspreads 


the earth, and the still lengthening fire be- 
comes conspicuous amid the gloom. Generally 
the flame is of a tolerably uniform height, but 
now and then it finds more substantial fuel in 
a patch of tall grass, or a clump of bush, and 


shoots up into the air. Gradually, but surely, 
the fiery line proceeds, disturbing the fleet 
antelope and terrifying the cowardly hyena; 
the serpents and other reptiles are scorched 
and frequently killed, while multitudes of dis- 
agreeable and noxious insects are swept away 
by the destructive element. The fire now 
approaches a morass, and one would think it 
must stop; but no; it creeps down to the 
very edge of the marsh, and, laying hold of 


the dry reeds, extends over the surface of the | 





water. The frogs upon this cease their croak- 
ing, and we hear instead the crackling of the 
dry canes. Now the fire ascends the opposite 
hill. In this position it becomes more con- 
spicuous and imposing. Its long, crooked 
length is distinctly visible, as it proceeds 
towards the crest of the hill and crowns 
itself with clouds of vapour. Trees may be 
seen looming through the lurid spectacle, and 
we may imagine, though we cannot see, the 
timid birds as they rush in terror from their 
perch, and fly bewildered among the smoke. 
Here and there the fire rages among the 
herbage of deserted gardens, and consider- 
able patches of bush. The two extremities of 
the line, having reached the top of the ridge, 
disappear and descend into the valley beyond. 

After these burnings the grass soon springs 
up, and the blackened soil is covered with a 
lovely green. 

Our house was now nearly finished, and 
the garden partly enclosed. It was no use 
attempting to plant or sow seeds until the 
ground was enclosed, as our own or neigh- 
bours’ cattle would be sure to get in during 
the night, and destroy everything. For this 
work the Kaffirs are not of much use, so we 
were obliged to get “white labour.” The 
amateur trench-digger who offered himself 
was a person who, in the mother country, had 
been a chemist, and I suppose had not often 
held a spade in his hand. However, such are 
the ups and downs of colonial life, that he 
was glad enough to work at the rate of three- 
pence per yard, at digging a trench four feet 
wide, and throwing up a mound three feet 
high. I think at this rate of payment he 
earned about two or three shillings a day, for 
which he seemed very thankful, and, I believe, 
was very sorry when his task was completed. 
The cases of such persons are very hard. No 
doubt he was persuaded by the eloquence of 
some emigration agent, that Natal was the 
very place for him to get on in. He takes a 
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consideration of which he gets an allotment | time I took a stick in my hand and was going 
of perhaps fifty acres of land, far away from | to attack the reptile, when he stopped me and 
any market; the said land, being “virgin | said, “Oh no, don’t destroy it! Let us first 
soil,” never having been ploughed, and of| see if it will do any harm.’ I waited at his 
course not enclosed. The unfortunate owner | request, when, of course, the creature took 
finds himself with, perhaps, only money | advantage of my complaisance and escaped. 
enough to carry his family to the out-of-the- | I find it is a superstition of the Kaffirs, that 
way settlement where his land is situated. | if a snake comes into any dwelling and does 
Arrived there, what can he do? Starve until} not, attempt to molest the inhabitants, it is 
he can raise crops for his own use, unless, as | not an ordinary serpent, but the spirit of an 
in this case, the offer of some work turns up | ancestor who has assumed that shape, and 
for which he is physically unfitted, and at revisits the earth to bring some sin of omis- 
which, working as hard as he can, he is barely | sion (in the way of sacrificing oxen) home to 
able to get even bread for his family. the consciences of his living relatives. A 

One morning our great stout Kaffir, whose | visit of this kind generally results in the 
name is Mopo, called out-in the most urgent | “doctor’’ being called in. That individual 
tone, “ Missus! missus!” I ran to the cook- | ordinarily discovers that the restless ancestor 
house, and found he was terrified at the | has a craving for beef, which must be satis- 
appearance of a large serpent, which was | fied. A beast must, therefore, be sacrificed, 
twisting in and out of the thatch. I said, | and the gentlemen of the kraal assemble and 
“Well, Mopo, I don’t think you need call me | feast until all the flesh is consumed. 


passage for himself, his wife, and child, in | to destroy serpents for you.” At the same 
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Wuat a pity it is one awakes out of some| “Your head aches, and you feel low; but you 
dreams! At least, so I thought the first morn- | will soon be better, and be quite happy among 
ing of my being in Guy’s Hospital, when my, us. Besides, you are faint now for your break- 
sleeping thoughts had carried me home. [/! fast.” 

dreamt I was at church with my mother and | She left me, and, while I was wondering 
sister listening to a new T’e Dewm which I did | what it all meant, returned with some tea and 
not much like. At first the singing sounded | toast. 

very loud and at some distance; by degrees it | “Where am I?” I asked, 

| 














” 


became softer and softer, though ever coming “In Guy’s Hospital.” 


nearer, till it dwindled down to a simple hymn “‘ What am I here for? ” 

tune sung by two voices in unison, and was “You had an accident yesterday afternoon, | 

close to me. | and were brought here.”’ 
On looking up I saw a woman standing be- “Oh yes, I remember now. Am I much || 

tween my bed and acrib; she and the occu- | hurt?” 1] 

pant (a lovely fair child) were singing their “Your left arm is broken, and your left || 

morning hymn. ankle sprained; that is all. You will soon be 


It was a pretty picture; the child sitting | well again.” 
up, with her hands folded on the sheet in front She gave me a few spoonfuls of tea. Then || 
of her, looking into the woman's face with a| putting a piece of toast into my right hand, 
| 


j 


pair of such loving grey eyes. she said,— 
When the hymn was finished she said,— | “You must eat this while I take my baby 
“Tank ’ou, sitter, will my beakfat soon | her breakfast.” 

tome ?”’ I ate my toast as I was bidden, and she 
“Yes, my darling, very soon.” | went first to her baby, as she called the little 
The woman kissed the child, and seeing I | one, and then round to all the beds, talking 

was awake, she said,— cheerily to the patients; congratulating those 
“T hope little Polly’s singing did not dis- | who could eat, and encouraging those who 

turb you, dear; nurse tells me you have slept | could not. 

well. How do you feel now? ” | Breakfast over, I began to think about my 
I made some attempt at answering, which | position. The woman, who I supposed was 

resulted in my lips moving without making | matron,had spoken lightly of my accident—only 

any audible sound, and my eyes filling with tears.| an arm broken and an ankle sprained. It 

She laid her hand upon my head, saying,— | seemed slight to her, who was accustomed to 
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ing tone, “are you sure you won't beat me?” 
This was too much for my gravity, and I had 
a good hearty laugh, imagining I saw myself 
beating this huge African. He stood gravely 
waiting till I had done laughing, and then 
repeated his question, going on to say that 
his late mistress, the blacksmith’s wife, had 
beaten him so severely that he had run away 
in consequence. I assured him I should never 
chastise him, neither would “the master.” 
He appeared satisfied, and retired immediately 
to the cookhouse. 

It is very satisfactory that another Kaffir 
has engaged himself, for we began to be afraid 
that we were not in good repute among them, 
in which case no one would have taken ser- 
vice with us. A neighbour of ours (about 
five miles off) offended the prejudices of the 
Kaffirs by boiling down some portion of a cro- 
codile, which he killed, in the pot where they 
cooked their mealies. This was dreadful, for 
to them a crocodile is the most odious and 
unclean of animals, and they accordingly left 
him en masse, and for months afterwards he 
was without servants, being unable to per- 
suade any Kaffir to engage himself to a 
master who had done such an unpardonable 
act. At length he took his cart, and crossing 
a high range of hills and several rivers, arrived 
among some kraals where he thought himself 
safe from recognition. Here he made some 
liberal offers of wages and general treatment, 
and having found two boys who were willing 
to engage themselves, he concluded his arrange- 
ments and was about to start with his new 
attendants, when an old man, father or elder 
brother to the “boys,” shouted after him, 
“Don’: give them their food in a crocodile pot!” 

This was the time of the year when the 
Kaffirs set fire to the grass. This is done to 
clear away the old grass, which, since the 
rains had ceased, had become parched and 
dry. They do not, however, burn it all at 
once, but in sections, so that the flocks and 
herds may not be without pasture. The burn- 
ing usually takes place at night, and from an 
eminence the sight of the conflagration is well 
worth seeing. Before sunset a dark figure 
might be seen moving among the whitened 
herbage, and except for the distance the 
brand which he carries might be descried. 
Presently he stoops, and a wreath of smoke, 
arising immediately, seems to indicate what 
he has been doing. But though the grass is 
dry, the air is still, and the flame spreads 
slowly. Soon a gentle breeze springs up, and 
the fire burns more brightly, extending itself 
laterally while it advances. Meanwhile the 
sun has gone down, and now that the brief 
twilight also has expired, darkness overspreads 





the earth, and the still lengthening fire be- 
comes conspicuous amid the gloom. Generally 
the flame is of a tolerably uniform height, but 
now and then it finds more substantial fuel in 
a patch of tall grass, or a clump of bush, and 
shoots up into the air. Gradually, but surely, 
the fiery line proceeds, disturbing the fleet 
antelope and terrifying the cowardly hyena ; 
the serpents and other reptiles are scorched 
and frequently killed, while multitudes of dis- 
agreeable and noxious insects are swept away 
by the destructive element. The fire now | 
approaches a morass, and one would think it 
must stop; but no; it creeps down to the 
very edge of the marsh, and, laying hold of | 
the dry reeds, extends over the surface of the 
water. The frogs upon this cease their croak- 
ing, and we hear instead the crackling of the 
dry canes. Now the fire ascends the opposite 
hill. In this position it becomes more con- 
spicuous and imposing. Its long, crooked 
length is distinctly visible, as it proceeds 
towards the crest of the hill and crowns 
itself with clouds of vapour. Trees may be 
seen looming through the lurid spectacle, and 
we may imagine, though we cannot see, the 
timid birds as they rush in terror from their 
perch, and fly bewildered among the smoke. 
Here and there the fire rages among the 
herbage of deserted gardens, and consider- 
able patches of bush. The two extremities ‘of 
the line, having reached the top of the ridge, 
disappear and descend into the valley beyond. 

After these burnings the grass soon springs 
up, and the blackened soil is covered with a 
lovely green. 

Our house was now nearly finished, and 
the garden partly enclosed. It was no use 
attempting to plant or sow seeds until the 
ground was enclosed, as our own or neigh- 
bours’ cattle would be sure to get in during 
the night, and destroy everything. For this 
work the Kaffirs are not of much use, so we 
were obliged to get “white labour.” The 
amateur trench-digger who offered himself 
was a person who, in the mother country, had 
been a chemist, and I suppose had not often | 
held a spade in his hand. However, such are | 
the ups and downs of colonial life, that he 
was glad enough to work at the rate of three- 
pence per yard, at digging a trench four feet 
wide, and throwing up a mound three feet 
high. I think at this rate of payment he 
earned about two or three shillings a day, for 
which he seemed very thankful, and, I believe, 
was very sorry when his task was completed. 
The cases of such persons are very hard. No 
doubt he was persuaded by the eloquence of 
some emigration agent, that Natal was the 
very place for him to get on in. He takes a 
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passage for himself, his wife, and child, in | 
consideration of which he gets an allotment | 
of perhaps fifty acres of land, far away from | 
any market; the said land, being “ virgin 
soil,” never having been ploughed, and of | 
course not enclosed. The unfortunate owner | 
finds himself with, perhaps, only money 
enough to carry his family to the out-of-the- 
way settlement where his land is situated. 
Arrived there, what can he do? Starve until | 
he can raise crops for his own use, unless, as 
in this case, the offer of some work turns up | 
for which he is physically unfitted, and at 
which, working as hard as he can, he is barely 
able to get even bread for his family. 

One morning our great stout Kaffir, whose 
name is Mopo, called out in the most urgent 
tone, “ Missus! missus!’”’ I ran to the cook- 
house, and found he was terrified at the | 
appearance of a large serpent, which was 
twisting in and out of the thatch. I said, 
“Well, Mopo, I don’t think you need call me | 


| said, “Oh no, don’t destroy it! 


| ordinarily discovers that the restless ancestor 


to destroy serpents for you.” At the same 
time I took a stick in my hand and was going 
to attack the reptile, when he stopped me and 
Let us first 
see if it will do any harm.” I waited at his 
request, when, of course, the creature took 
advantage of my complaisance and escaped. 
I find it is a superstition of the Kaffirs, that 
if a snake comes into any dwelling and does 
not, attempt to molest the inhabitants, it is 
not an ordinary serpent, but the spirit of an 
ancestor who has assumed that shape, and 
revisits the earth to bring some sin of omis- 
sion (in the way of sacrificing oxen) home to 
the consciences of his living relatives. A 
visit of this kind generally results in the 
“doctor ’’ being called in. That individual 


has a craving for beef, which must be satis- 
fied. A beast must, therefore, be sacrificed, 
and the gentlemen of the kraal assemble and 
feast until all the flesh is consumed. 
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Wuat a pity it is one awakes out of some | 
dreams! At least, so I thought the first morn- | 
ing of my being in Guy’s Hospital, when my , 
sleeping thoughts had carried me home. I 
dreamt I was at church with my mother and 
sister listening to a new T'e Dewm which I did 
not much like. At first the singing sounded 
very loud and at some distance; by degrees it 
became softer and softer, though ever coming 
nearer, till it dwindled down to a simple hymn 
tune sung by two voices in unison, and was 
close to me. 

On looking up I saw a woman standing be- 
tween my bed and acrib; she and the occu- 
pant (a lovely fair child) were singing their 
morning hymn. 

It was a pretty picture; the child sitting 
up, with her hands folded on the sheet in front | 
of her, looking into the woman’s face with a | 
pair of such loving grey eyes. | 

When the hymn was finished she said,— | 

“Tank ’ou, sitter, will my beakfat soon | 
tome P ”’ 

“Yes, my darling, very soon.” 

The woman kissed the child, and seeing I 
was awake, she said,— 

“TI hope little Polly’s singing did not dis- 
turb you, dear; nurse tells me you have slept | 
well. How do you feel now? ” 

I made some attempt at answering, which | 
resulted in my lips moving without makina 
any audible sound, and my eyes filling with tears. 
She laid her hand upon my head, saying,— | 














| one, and then round to all the beds, talking 


| who could eat, and encouraging those who 





“Your head aches, and you feel low; but you 
will soon be better, and be quite happy among 
us. Besides, you are faint now for your break- 
fast.” 

She left me, and, while I was wondering 
what it all meant, returned with some tea and | 
toast. 

“Where am I?” I asked. | 

“In Guy’s Hospital.” 

“ What am I here for?” | 

“ You had an accident yesterday afternoon, | 
and were brought here.” 

“Oh yes, I remember now. 
hurt ?” 

“Your left arm is broken, and your left 
ankle sprained; that is all. You will soon be 
well again.” 

She gave me a few spoonfuls of tea. Then 
putting a piece of toast into my right hand, 
she said,— 

“You must eat this while I take my baby 
| her breakfast.” 

I ate my toast as I was bidden, and she 
went first to her baby, as she called the little 


Am I much | 


cheerily to the patients; congratulating those 


could not. 

Breakfast over, I began to think about my 
| position. The woman, who I supposed was 
matron, had spoken lightly of my accident—only 
an arm broken and an ankle sprained. It 
seemed slight to her, who was accustomed to 
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seeing much worse, but to me it was heavy | 
enough. I thought of my home, and felt quite 
sure I had bidden it my final adieu. 

“Don’t chy,” said a little voice. 

I turned, and saw Polly’s pretty face brim- 
ful of pity; her lips were quivering, and her 
eyes very bright, which showed me she was 
quite ready to do herself what she had re- 
quested me not to do. 

“Does ’ou chy betos’ ’ou foot hurt ’ou?” 
she asked. 

“No, Polly dear, I am crying because I want 
my mother.” 

“Mammy and daddy tome to see me yet- 
terday; me no chy when they do away aden.” 

Evidently Polly felt her superiority over me. 
I was wondering how I could raise myself in 
her opinion, when my supposed matron came up. 

“ Sitter,do me chy when mammy tome to 
see me and do away?” 

“You didn’t yesterday ; 
ask P” 

I said, “ Polly looks upon me as a bigger 
baby than herself because I am crying for my 
mother.” 

“Yes, she is very proud of not crying 
when her mammy left her yesterday; but you 
must not fret, dear. Mr. Wood will be here 
soon, and what will } say if he finds you in 
such bad spirits P” 

The next time she appeared she was accom- 
panied by Mr. Wood. As they walked up the 
ward he asked if she had found out who I was. 

“ No, sir,” was the reply, “I didn’t like to 
ask her any question, but I will do so when her 
nerves have recovered from the shock of the fall.” 

“ She may have friends in London to whom 
we may send,” he remarked, just as they reached 


but why do you 


friends with Polly there, she is always ready 
to talk; and sister, I am sure, will give you as 
much of her time as she can spare.” With a 
pleasant nod of the head he passed on to a bed 
at some distance from mine. 

Evidently there was not much the matter 
with me, so it was of no use moping; and feel- 
ing a little curiosity about my neighbours, I 
began to look around me. 

The room was in shape like a capital L, the 
entrance being at the top of the long stroke; 
my bed was at the other end (or where the 
short stroke joins the long), with its foot to- 
wards the door. To my left, between me and 
the wall, were Polly’s crib and a cupboard. 


possessed of a most repelling face ; every feature 
looked stamped with dissatisfaction. “ Per- 
haps,” I thought, “I am mistaking an expres- 
sion denoting pain for one of bad temper. The 
poor thing may be suffering.” A sharp brass- 
like voice startled me by saying,— 

“What atter starin’ at me fur? Shall ye 
know me agien, do ye think ?” 
This was rather forbidding, but, her dialect 
telling me she belonged to my own county, I 
felt I must talk to her whether she would give 
civil answers or not; so taking no notice of her 
remarks, I asked,— 
“ Do you come from the north P ” 
“ Whure P” 
“The north—the north of England.” 
“Not as I know on. I come fra South 
Ferriby, if ye mean that.” 
“No. I simply wanted to know what 


county you came from.” 


“Oh, what sheere! Is that ony business 


o” yourn P” 





my bed. 

“No one knows me here,” I said; “my 
mother lives in the north; may I write to 
her?” (I had a vague idea that I was ina 
place of confinement, something between a 
prison and a convent, and that any intercourse 


“Certainly not, only from your way of 


speaking I am sure we both come from the 
same county, and I thought we might amuse 
ourselves by talking about our home. 
haps %? 


Per- 





“Home!” she broke in hastily, “if ye want 


My right-hand neighbour was an oldish woman, ° 











with the outer world might be against rule.) 


“To be sure you may,” he replied, “ but 


you will scarcely be equal to writing to-day.” 

“Oh, I must try. My poor mother will 
think I am lost if she does not hear from me 
to-morrow.” 

“Sister,” he said, turning to the woman, 
“shall you have time to write to the young 
lady’s mother to-day ?” 

“T know of nothing to prevent me, sir; T'll 
do it with pleasure.” 

“Shall I be here long?” I inquired of the 
house-surgeon, for such { had discovered he was. 

“ That depends on yourself; if you only re- 
main until you can safely be moved you may 
go in a day or two. If you feel dull, make 





to talk about home, it ’ud better be your last, 
for that’s the next place ye get to after comin’ in 
ere.” 

“Oh no! I hope to be at my mother’s in 
a very few days.” Thinking I would change 
our topic, I asked, “ Who is that woman whom 
every one calls Sister P” 

“Why, she’s the ’ead noss, and note no 
more; and why they stick her above us all to 
order everybody about, when she’s no better 
than rest on us, caps me.” 

“Ts she the head nurse of the hospital ? ” 

“ Erspital? no! Ivery ward has its ’ed noss, 
and they call em all ‘sister ;’ and they call this 
‘ Sister Dorcas,’ becos that’s the naéme o’ the 
ward.” 
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“ What a kind, sweet-tempered creature she giving the deepest attention to every word the 


is! the very sight of her does me good.” 

“IT should ha’ been cured by now if the sight 
o’ her would ha’ done me ony good.” 

“ Have you been here long?” 

“A vast sight longer than I approve on.” 

“T hope you will soon be well enough to 
leave.” 

“ Not by their good-will.” 

Having jerked out this sentence she turned 
her back, so I was quite vanquished. (I after- 
wards learned the poor creature thought that 
because the doctors were not giving her much 
medicine they had an interested motive in 
wishing her to die.) 

At one o’clock we dined. Sister again came 
to see that we each had what we could eat. I 
heard her trying hard to persuade one poor 
woman to eat something. She offered her all 
sorts of good things, but to no avail. At two 
a surgeon went round the ward, accompanied 
by some students, most of whom I had seen 
during the morning attending to their several 
patients. It was very interesting to watch 
their progress upthe room. The surgeon was 
deeply earnest about his work, paying great 
attention to nearly all the cases; a few he 
asked one or two questions about, and seeing 
all was going on well, passed on. I began to 
tremble as he approached me, but was soon 
made easy by perceiving I was not worthy of 
his attention. The dresser, under whose care 
I had been placed, took a card from my bed’s 
head and read the case; the surgeon found 
fault with some expression used in the stating 
of it, and without taking any notice of me, or, 
indeed, of any of the patients on my side, passed 
on to No. 13. They were out of my sight, 
but I could distinctly hear all they said. The 
surgeon asked sister how it was the patient 
had eaten nothing since yesterday. She re- 
plied,— 

“ Indeed, sir, I don’t know; I’ve tried her 
with everything I could think of.” 

He inquired what she had tried her with. 
She mentioned several things, winding up 
with oysters. 

“ Has she had scalloped oysters?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then get them directly.” 

A nurse was immediately despatched for 
some. 

Asthe staff came down the short stroke of the 
L they stopped some time at the last bed on the 
right-hand side, thus giving me ample oppor- 
tunity of examining them. I amused myself by 
picking out those who looked likely to make 
the best doctors. One looked on very list- 
lessly, as if he were voting it an awful bore; 


| surgeon said; and another, seeing me look at 
him, stared at me until I was obliged to turn 
my eyes in another direction. 

When they had departed sister came and 
said, “ Now, dear, we must have our letter 
written, or we shall be too late for the post. 
What am I to say P” 

“Oh, sister! that is just what has been 
puzzling me all day, and I am no nearer a de- 
cision. Do write it all by yourself, and say 
what you like.” 

“Very well, dear, I will do my best.” 

She went into her own room, and in a short 
time returned with the following letter, which 
she read to me :— 

“ Guy’s Hospital, Thursday. 

“ Madam,—I am requested by your daugh- 
ter to tell you she had a slight accident, from 
being knocked down by an omnibus, near 
London Bridge station, yesterday. She was 
brought into our hospital about six o’clock. 
Her left arm is broken, and one ankle sprained ; 
with these exceptions she is uninjured. She 
sends her love to you, and you are to be quite 
easy about her, as she hopes to be able to re- 
turn home in a few days.—I am, Madam, yours 
respectfully, “Jane SEATON.” 


“Thank you, sister, I am so much obliged 
to you. But do you really think I shall be 
well enough to travel in a few days?” 

“T see no reason to prevent you. Are you 
impatient to leave us P” 

“ Not exactly impatient to leave you, you are 
so kind to me. I want to see my mother; she 
is a widow, with only me and another daughter 
left to comfort her.” 

Here sister was called away to one of the 
other patients, and I saw her no more until 
after tea, when she came up to Polly’s crib, 
looking very sad. She had come to hear the 
child say her prayers. 

“ No hymn to-night, my little pet,” she said; 
“13 is very ill, and we might disturb her.” 

The poor little girl looked dreadfully disap- 
pointed, and said such a plaintive “dood night.” 

The next day passed much like the first, 
except that the surgeon did not come; the 
dressers and reporters attended to their re- 
spective patients. The chaplain also came in 
for a short time. 

One of the dressers was near my bed a long 
time, amusing me vasily. I have never seen 


a face expressive at the same time of so much 
deep thought and jollity. Polly used to shriek 
with delight the instant she caught sight of 
him. The greatest sufferer had a smile for 
him, and he always found time to bestow a few 





another was thoroughly absorbed in his work, 





He had given Polly no 


kind words in return. 
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end of toys; to-day he brought a kaleidoscope, | 
which gave immense satisfaction till the bottom | 
gave way from repeated examinations to find | 
out what made the pretty pictures inside. After 
a little conversation about her doll, he laid his 
hand on hers, and said, “ Poor child, I must 
look at your feet to-day.” All the colour left 
her face; she laid herself flat down, clenched | 
her small hands, and drew up her mouth, as if| 


mother used to mark down all the boxes and 
| bottles behind cupboard door to see he didn’t 
charge for ower many. I’ve only ’ed one bottle 


'o’ stuff sin’ I bin ’ere, an’ that was as weak as 
| watter.”’ 


“T hope we shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you quite well soon. You must have 
| patience; your case requires time.” 

ey appearantly that’s all it does require, 


determined to hold it too tight to let a sound | for you niver gi’ me note else.” 


escape. . She never stirred during the whole 
operation of dressing her feet, which had been 
scalded ; and when it was over she said in a 
sweet, mournful voice, “Tank ’ou, Mitter Art- 
wright. Tiss me, sitter.” 

She lay still for some time, occasionally 
heaving a gentle sigh, and I could see big tears 
dropping on the pillow. At last, completely 
exhausted, she fell asleep. 

The first bed on my left, going down the 
room, also contained one of Mr. Arkwright’s 
patients. While he was attending to her I 
heard him ask sister some questions about 15, 
my right-hand neighbour; one was, “ Has she 
ever said ‘thank you’ since she has been here ?” 

“T have never heard her, sir,” was the reply. 
“T do not think she knows the word.” 

“T’ll see if I can make her say it.” 

“You never will, sir.” 

He went round to her bed. 

“Good morning, 15. How are you to-day?” 

“No better, nor niver likely to be.” 

“Oh, you are much better than you were 
last week at this time.” 

“So you say, but J know what I feel.” 

“Well, what do you feel? ‘Tell me.” 

“Feel! why, I’m full o’ innard fever; I’m 
so parched o’ nights there’s no gettin’ no sleep ; 
an’ if ’e do fall into a bit of a doze towards 
mornin’ that bairn starts a squeelin’ and 
singin’, enough to make one think one’s in a 
ranter’s chapel a-gettin’ convarted. Then 
there’s no peace 0’ days; we niver know when 
we're goin’ to be let aloan. I can tell you 
what, young man, I doant like you young doc- 
turs a-comin’ in just when you think proper. 
I can do wi’ Mr. , I know he’s a full quali- 
fied gentleman, but you young chaps comin’ 
an’ askin’ all mander o’ questions, examinin’, 
and a-pommellin’ into me, beats me quite.” 

“ My good woman, we ask you these ques- 
tions and pommel into you, as you call it, in 
order to find out what is the matter with you.” 

“ When J was young and attoam there niver 
was such a fuss made. If mother sent for 
doctur to one on us, he *ud come, feel we're 
pulse, look at we’re tongue, and ask if we 
wanted ony physick. Father would ha’ to go 
to doctur’s shop, when he got home fra work, 
to fetch a box o’ pills, and a bottle o’ stuff, and 











“What would you like to have?” 

“If I ’ed a sup o’ lodlum an’ sweet nitre at 
bedtime,” she answered, in a softened voice, 
“may be I could get a little rest. An’ I should 
like a bit 0’ peace o’ days.” 

“Well, I will not speak to you again for 
two days.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

He went up to sister, looking highly amused, 
said, “ I’ve succeeded,” and left the ward. 

Several times during the following night I 
was awakened by talking not far from my bed. 
Sister had told me never to take any notice of 
what I might hear in the night, so I kept still. 
In the morning I heard her say to Polly, “ No 
hymn again this morning, darling, and you 
must be very quiet, 13 is so ill.” 

Thinking I might now satisfy my curiosity 
IT called sister to me, and asked if 13 was 


worse. 
“Yes, dear,” she answered, “she is much 
worse. Last week we had great hopes she 


would recover, but there is no chance now.” 

* Will she die P?” 

“She cannot last many hours. 
you look so frightened ?” 

“T have never seen any one die, and it seems 
so awful dying here, away from all her friends.” 

“T have sent for her husband, who, I hope, 
will get here in time to see her. Poor fellow! 
the last time he came he looked so happy, for 
she was much better; he asked when he might 
fetch her away. I said, ‘The next time you 
come, perhaps,’ little thinking in what manner 
my words would come true.” 

It was strange to see sister and the nurses 
look so calm, and the patients appear so indif- 
ferent. I wondered if the poor woman knew, 
how near death was, and if she did know it, 
what she was feeling. A laugh at the further 
end of the room startled me. How strangely 
out of place it sounded! Some of the con- 
valescent patients were getting their breakfast 
at a table, vastly enjoying an anecdote one was 
telling. 

The husband of 15 arrived about eleven 
o’clock. He stayed a few mfnutes in sister’s 
room before going to his wife’s bed. He walked 
slowly up the ward, apparently unconscious of 
the dozen pairs of eyes which were staring at 
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him. Near my bed he staggered; sister, who | at the ceiling, down at his boots, all round the 

always saw everything, whether she were look- | room, and finally at his watch, he said “ You 

ing or not, turned round, put her hand on his, | haven’t been here long, I think ?” 

and said gently, “God help you.” He gave} “This is my third day.” 

her hand a convulsive gripe; a stern, resolute} He asked some questions. about my accident, 

look came over his face, and, putting her aside, | and while talking medically appeared perfectly 

walked firmly up to his wife. Sister followed|at his ease. This subject exhausted, there 

him, but very shortly left them. As she passed | came another pause. He blew his nose, pushed 

me I asked if 13 knew her husband. | the hair from his forehead, and turning to 
She answered, “ Yes, she is quite sensible.” | Polly seemed inclined to open fire again with 





“ Can she speak P ” |her. She was binding up some imaginary 
“No.” | wounds in her doll (I scarcely know if am jus- 
“Then how do you know that she recog- | tified in saying imaginary wounds, as dolly had 
nises him?” |certainly undergone a quadruple amputation, 


“T could tell by the expression of her face | having lost arms and legs), and looked uncon- 
when he spoke to her.” scious of his presence. In a quick nervous 
“ How long may he remain?” | manner he said, “ May I ask what your name 


9 





“ Until she dies.” | is P *? 
Here 15 put in her word. “And do ye| “Certainly. Marianne Dennis.” 
suppose the rest on us ull like tohevastranger| ‘Do you come from shire ? ” 
man i’ the ward all day? Remember he’s not | “Yes.” 
husband to us all.” | “Thank you. Good morning.” And he 


“Pray do not trouble yourself; there is a| walked off. 
screen round the bed. He cannot see you,and| What did it allmean? I asked 15 if she 
if he could, would take no notice of you.| knew his name. 
(This was the only time I heard an angry tone “You had better ax him,” she replied ; “ he 
in sister’s voice.} I pity him with all my|takes a mighty interest in your consarns, 
heart,” she continued, turning again to me; “it| may be he ’ud be as well pleased if he seed 
seems hard, just as he is entering life, to have | you do the same by his.” 
it blighted; but he will, I trust, humbly sub- The following day he came into the ward 
mit to Him who gave and is now taking away.”’| soon after breakfast, walked up to my bed, and 
“Does she know she is dying P” | without taking any notice of Polly’s remark, 
“Oh yes; when I went to her early this morn- | “ Me no like ’ou,” said, “Good morning, Miss 
ing she asked me to send for her husband, as Dennis ; I am the bearer of good news ; but, as 
the shock would be so much greater if he did| a preface, you must let me explain what must 
not see her again.” have appeared very rude behaviour on my part 
“Look, sister!” I exclaimed; for coming| yesterday. The first time I saw you your 
down the ward was the man, wildly looking | exact likeness to one of my sisters astounded 
about fo: some one. She went up to him, and | me; the more I looked, the more striking ap- 
a few mi utes afterwards the two passed down | peared the resemblance, and what still further 
into her 1 .om, and I knew all was over. | attracted my attention was the tone of your 
In the «!ternoon the young gentleman who| voice. Every word, every expression of your 
had stared me out of countenance the day be- face were so like my sister,that had I not known 
fore paid us a visit. He came up to Polly’s| for certain she was at home, I could have 
crib, and began talking to her. He could make | sworn you were she. My mother’s maiden 
nothing of her; she would not answer his; name was Marianne Dennis,so fancy my amaze- 
questions, and only stared at him. Baby-talk| ment when you told me that that was your 
was not his forte—I doubt if the child under- | name!” 
stood the meaning of one remark he made to} “I was called after a sister of my father’s. 
her. He kept looking at me, andI felt sure his|I have never seen her, because there was a 
real motive in talking to her was to get me/| dreadful quarrel between her husband and my 
drawn into a conversation. At last he looked | father, and do not even know her present name.” 
me straight in the face, and said, “This little| “That aunt is my mother.” 
girl often talks to you. Why willshe notspeak| “Then you are my cousin!” 
to me?” | ‘Such is really the case.” 
Completely at a loss what to say, 1 smiied,| “How have you made it all out?” 
and stammered out something about children! “Easily enough. Last night, about half- 
being so capricious. There was a pause; it past nine, two ladies called at our house, they 
was now his turn to be at sea, and I inwardly refused to be taken into the drawing-room, but 
hoped he would depart; but, after looking up sent up their cards; on one was written, “We 
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are in great distress; for pity’s sake do not re- 
fuse to see us.” 

“My mother and sister!” J interrupted, 
“weren't they? Tell me, tell me.” 

Seeing by his smile it was so, “ Are they not 
coming to see me?” I went on, “ could they not 
have come with you?” 

“You must have a little patience and listen 
to the end of my story, please.” 

“T beg your pardon. I will not interrupt 
you again.” 

“My father and mother went down, and 
very shortly sent for me. The ladies told their 
errand, and asked if I knew anything about 
you. Having enlightened them as far as I 
could, we held a consultation about what should 
be done next. It was decided they should stay 
with us, and the two mothers fetch you away 
this morning.” 

“ Are they going to take me away to-day ?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Unless you prefer staying a little longer.” 

“No, no, I do not mean that. Ithought it 
was too good to be true. When will they be 
here P ” 

“Very soon. I willsend sister to see about 
your being dressed, or you will not be ready.” 

“Oh, Polly,” said I, when he was gone, feel- 
ing I must impart my joy ” some one, “ my | 
mammy is coming to see me.’ 

“’Ou muttent chy when she do away adain. 

“She is going to take me away with her.” 

“ Se sarnt, me no let her.” 

“Why, Polly,” said sister, coming up witha 
nurse to dress me, “you are going to lose your 
playfellow. What shall you do without her ? ” 
Then, turning to me, “ We shall all miss you, 
dear, but I am very glad you have found your 
friends.” 

“T am really sorry to leave you, sister 


” 


dear,” said I, throwing my well arm round her | 


neck and kissing her; “you have been so good 
' to me, Ican never thank you enough for all 
| your kindness.” 

“This is the worst of my sort of business, 
—one no sooner gets to like a patient than she 
goes off and one sees no more of her.” 

The difficulties of dressing were scarcely 
over, when I saw my cousin, followed by a lady, 
walking up the ward. 

“ Well, sister,” he said, 
ready ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and the sooner she is off now the 
better.” 

“ Allright. The men will be up in a minute. 
This is your niece, mother.” 

My aunt came forward saying, “I thought it 
better, both for you and your mother, my dear, 
that you should not meet here, so she has con- 
sented to wait and welcome you to the home 
of your new-found relations.” 

I tried to answer, but the words only choked 
me. 

“Do not trouble yourself to talk, my poor 
child,” she continued, “there will be plenty of 
time for that when you are stronger.” 
| Seeing two men carrying up a chair sup- 
ported on two poles, something like a sedan, 
| and concluding they were coming for me, I held 
| out my hand to 15. “ Good-bye,” I said, “I hope 

| you will soon bo better.” 
| “Good-bye,” she answered, shaking my hand 
| quite heartily, “T’m sorry to lose ye; ye've 
bin a bit o’ good company. Nobody ‘ull 
trouble ’emselves to come and talk to me.” 

My aunt now hurried our departure, so I 
had only time to make sister promise to come 
and see me the first opportunity. 

And thus ended my short sojourn in Guy’s 
Hospital. All honour be to its noble founder, 
and to those who so grandly carry out his 
design. FRANCES ROLLET. 


“is Miss Dennis 











ANCIENT STONE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Tse small and classic lamp which the ancients 
left in tombs beside their dead, we may fairly 
assume, has been placed before the public in 
this age of science, discovery, and progress. 
Learned men of different nations have success- 
fully kindled from it a light whereby they have 
been enabled to interpret the hieroglyphic 
monuments of Egypt as well as the hieratic 
papyri of the same country, the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Nineveh and Babylon, together 
with the few fragments of Phoenician and Him- 
yaritic character.found in the East. It is 


satisfactory for the Biblical student to know that 
while, on the one hand, not one of these in- 





scriptions contradicts any of the historical 
statements recorded in Holy Writ, many of 
them, on the other hand, may be said to confirm 
them in an extraordinary degree. 

Our object in the following paper will be to 
give, in something like chronological order, 
an account of these ancient stone inscriptions, 
and to show how truly they may be considered 
as confirming the historical events of the Bible 
somewhat in accordance wi‘h the teaching of the 
Hebrew prophet, who seems, as it were, to pre- 
dict this state of things in the present day, 
when he declared, more than six centuries 
before the Christian era, that “the stone should 
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cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber should answer it.” 

The oldest and best authenticated event in 
the histdry of the world, as far as universality 
is concerned, is the Noachian flood; but we 
have only tradition, not inscription, in confirma- 
tion of the Scripture record,—amply sufficient, 
it is true, if the united testimony of almost 
every nation in the four quarters of the globe 
be considered, to confound the sceptic and the 
infidel; but, with the exception of the Apamean 
medal (struck as early as the fourth century B.c. 
according to some authorities which repre- 
sents a man and woman seated in a floating 
ark, on which is inscribed the familiar name of 
Noe, while a dove on the wing is seen return- 
ing to the ark bearing an olive branch), it has 
hitherto been supposed that there is no stone 
inscription whatever recording an event of such 
stupendous importance in the history of man- 
kind. There are reasons, however, which may 
be considered as throwing a doubt upon this 
supposed reticence on the part of the early 
inhabitants of the ancient world. 

There are, in the British Museum, some 
stone inscriptions in Himyaritic characters, 
brought by one Milkal Joseph, a native of 
Bagdad, who some years ago undertook a 
most hazardous journey to South Arabia to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures, under 
the auspices of the Bible Society for Bombay. 
They were found at a place called Mareb, which 
all Arabian geographers identify with “ Sheba ”’ 
(Gen. x. 28), one of the earliest cities of the 
postdiluvian world. The traditions of Arabia 
hand down the name of Sheba, the son of Jok- 
tan, brother of Peleg, as builder of the far- 
famed Dyke of Mareb; speaking of him as 
the seventh from Noah, and first king of the 
Sabeans. The inscriptions found on the Dyke 
of Mareb are in the same characters as those 
brought by Milkal Joseph from the same place; 
and there are some grounds for believing, from 
a date which has been found on the founda- 
tion-stones, that they are as old as the tower 
of Babel. Mr. Forster, who has paid such 
devoted attention to the geography and the 
ancient languages of Arabia, says that “the 
foundation of the Dyke of Mareb by Saba, and 
its destruction in the age of Alexander the 
Great, by the Sil al Aram, or flood of Aram, 
have been the theme of Arabian history through 
all suceeeding ages. The inscriptions upon it 
were printed in the Journal Asiatique, and as 
I read them by my previously published alpha- 
bet of Hesn Ghorab, the proper name Noar 
in its Arabic form occurs in four of them, with 
the word a deluge on one side, and a wooden 
ark on the other. What event,” adds Mr. 
Forster, “so likely to be chronicled by this 


early descendant of Noah, as the miraculous 
preservation of his great ancestor, the second 
father of the human race, amidst the waters of 
a drowned world ? ” 

The inscription found on the rock of Hesn 
Ghorab, to which Mr. Forster alludes in the 
foregoing extract, was discovered by Al Kas- 
wini, an Arabian author of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and appears to throw some light on the 
same early period of history. Albert Schul- 
tens, in his Monwmenta Vetustiora Arabia, gives 
an Arabic and Latin translation of this Him- 
yaritic inscription, which Al Kaswini had 
jcopied five centuries ago, and a portion of 
| which reads as follows :—‘ We lived for a long 
time sumptuously in the zenanas of this spa- 
cious palace, far removed from adversity. 

“The sea rolled in through the channel, with 
its angry billows beating against our castle. 

“We hunted the mountain goats and the 
coneys on the hills; with ropes and reeds we 
caught the struggling fish. 

“Over us presided kings of lofty character 
and punishers of the wicked; and they made 
laws for us according to the doctrine of Heber, 
which were written in a book; and we believed 
in the miracle mystery, and in the mystery of 
the resurrection, and of the Nostril.”’ 

The Bedouin Arabs dwelling in that part of 
Arabia where this stone inscription was found, 
claim to be “ the sons of Ad, the son of Aws, 
the son of Aram, the son of Shem, the son of 
Noah,” who, according to the account which 
Sale, in his introduction to the Koran, gives of 
this primeval people, “after the ‘confusion of 
tongues, settled in El Akkaf, or the winding 
sands,’ in the province of Hadramaut, where 
his posterity greatly multiplied. The de- 
scendants of Ad in process of time falling from 
the worship of the true God into idolatry, God 
sent the prophet Heber to preach to them and 
reclaim them; but they refusing to acknow- 
ledge his mission, or to obey him, Gad senta hot 
and suffocating wind, which, entering at their 
nostrils, destroyed them all, a very few only 
excepted, who believed in Heber, and retired 
with him to another place. There is a small 
town now standing called Kabr Hid, or the 
sepulchre of Heber.” With regard to the 
curious expression “ the nostril mystery,” there 
may be an allusion to the breath of life, which 
is spoken of by Job (xxvii. 3) on this wise: 
—* All the while my breath is in me, and the 
spirit of God is in my nostrils;” which expe- 





rience tells us is no mere figure of speech; for 
only let the process of respiration through the 
nostrils be suspended for a few minutes, and 
the difficulty of breathing will teach the most 
sceptical that it was into man’s nostrils that 





God breathed the breath of life. 
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The next stone inscription to which we|king of Babylon. 





The Pyramid is 


invite the attention of our readers, refers to/the temple of the heaven and the earth, the 
that important event in the history of mankind | seat of Mérodach, the chief of the gods. The 


which followed soon after the flood, viz., the 
attempt to build the tower of Babel, and the 
dispersion of the human race through the con- 
fusion of tongues. The history of the way by | 
which a multitude of languages was introduced | 
into the world is thus related by Berosus, a| 
Chaldean historian of the age of Alexander the 
Great :—‘ The first inhabitants of the earth, 
glorifying in their own strength and size, and 
despising the gods, undertook to raise a tower 
whose top should reach the sky, in the place of | 
which Babylon now stands; but when it ap-| 
proached the heaven, the winds assisted the 
gods, and overthrew the work upon its con- 
trivers, and its ruins are said to be still at 
Babylon, and the gods introduced a diversity of 
tongues among men, who until that time all 
spoke one language. The place in which they 
built the tower is now called Babylon, on 
account of the confusion of tongues.” 

In the “ Talmud” it is said that the tower 
of Babel was built at a place which the Greeks 
called Borsippa, and which is known in the 
present day as the Birs Nimrud, and nearly 
eleven miles from the ruins of ancient Baby- 
lon. The Babylonian name of this locality is 
Barzippa, which M. Oppert explains as The 
Tower of Tongues. Strabo relates that Bor- 
sippa had a great temple dedicated to Apollo 
and Artemis, and which is supposed to have 
been elevated on the very basement of the old 
tower of Babel, which the same historian de- 
scribes as being a stadium of 600 feet in height, 
and every side of the base the same. Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected at the same place a magni- 
ficent temple, 600 feet in breadth, and 75 feet 
in height, over which were built seven other 
stages of 25 feet each, and which Herodotus 
describes as “the Tower of Jupiter Belus.” 
In a cuneiform inscription found at Borsippa, 
which is now at the Indian Museum, West- 
minster, Nebuchadnezzar mentions this building 
as the Temple of the Seven Laghts of the Earth, 
i.e., the planets. On its summit was a small 
temple dedicated to Nebo, and in the super- 
structure was another temple consecrated to 
the god of the month Sin. The following 
portion of the Borsippa inscription, which has 
been translated by the genius of M. Oppert, 
will convey to our readers an idea of what was 
known to the Babylonians in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. respecting the confusion of tongues, an 
event which had been handed down by tradition 
througl. the lengthened period of 1,500 years :— 

“Nebuchodonosor, king of Babylon, shep- 
herd of peoples, &c., repairer of the Pyramid 
wnd the Tower, eldest son of Nabopallassar, 





tower which I founded and built I have com- 
pleted in great splendour with silver and gold, 
&ec. The first, which is the house of the earth’s 
base, the most ancient monument of Babylon, 
I built and finished. We say of the other, the 
Temple of the Seven Lights of the Earth, the 
most ancient monument of Borsippa (the 
Tower of Tongues). A former king built it 
(they reckon forty-two ages), but he did not 
complete its head. Since a remote time people 
had abandoned it, without order expressing 
their words. Since that time the earthquake 
and the thunder had dispersed its sun-dried 
clay ; the bricks of the casing had been split, 
and the earth of the interior had been scattered 
in heaps.” 

This allusion to the Tower of Tongues, and 
the abandonment of the attempt to build it, in 
consequence of the confusion which then en- 
sued, is the only one that has yet been dis- 
coveredin the cuneiform inscriptions, or,indeed, 
in those of any other nation; and it affords a 
very striking confirmation of the truth of the 
Mosaic record, as given in the first nine verses 
of the eleventh chapter of Genesis. 

We have already noticed one of the Ham- 
yaritic inscriptions discovered by Al Kaswini of 
the fourteenth century in the southern parts of 
Arabia. Another one, which he reports as hav- 
ing seen over the gateway of acastle near Hesn 
Ghorab, appears to throw some light upon the 
fact of the seven years’ famine, which occurred 
in Egypt during the time of Joseph, having 
extended to other countries, as it is recorded in 
Scripture :—*“ The seven years of dearth began 
to come according as Joseph had said; and the 
dearth was in all lands, but in all the land of 
Egypt there was bread. And the famine was 
over all the face of the earth. And all countries 
cameinto Egyptto Joseph forto buy corn because 
that the famine was so sore in all lands ” (Gen. 
xli. 54,56). The inscription reads as follows:— 
“We dwelt at ease in this castle for a long period of 

time, 
Nor had we a desire but for the sovereign region of 
the vine ; 
Hundreds of camels came to us each day at eve; 
Twice the number of our camels were our sheep ; 
We dwelt in this castle during the seven years of 
plenty ; 
Then came years of famine, barren and burnt up 
When one evil year had passed, another succeeded, 
And we became as though we had never seen a 
glimpse of good. 
They died, and neither foot nor hoof remained. 
Thus fares it with him whorenders not thanksto God; 
His footsteps fail not to be blotted out from his 
dwelling.” 
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The expression in italics naturally reminds | there was corn in mine.” Independently of the 
us of what Moses wrote two centuries later | fact that the reign of Osertesen I. preceded the 
than Joseph, at the time when the children of|time of Joseph by about two centuries, this 
Israel were escaping from their Egyptian inscription by no means accords with the posi- 
bondage,—‘“ Our cattle also shall go with us; | tive assertion in Scripture that “the seven 
there shall not an hoof be left behind ; for there- | years’ famine’ was felt not only in the district 
of must we take to serve the Lord our God”’ | of Thebes, of which Amenemha was Governor, 


(Exod, x. 26). Ebor Hesham, another Arabian 
historian, records an inscription as existing in 
that country, which contains a corroborative 
allusion to the seven yeafs’ famine in the time 
of Joseph, and even mentions the Hebrew 
patriarch by name. He tells us that a flood 
of rain laid bare to view a sepulchre in which 
lay the corpse of a woman having on her neck 
seven collars of pearls, and on her hands and 
feet bracelets and ankle rings, seven on each, 
and on every finger a ring, in which was set a 
jewel of great price, and at her head a coffer 
filled with treasure, with this inscription :— 


“Tn thy name, O God, the god of Hamyar, 

I, Tajah, the daughter of Dzu Shefar, sent my 
steward to Joseph, 

And he delaying to return to me, I sent my handmaid 

With a measure of silver, to bring me back a mea- 
sure of flour ; 

And not being able to procure it, I sent her witha 
measure of gold; 

And not being able tu procure it, I sent her with a 
measure of pearls ; 

And not being able to procure it, I commanded them 
to be ground ; 

And finding no profit in them, I am shut up here. 

Whosoever may hear of me, let him commiserate me. 

And should any woman adorn herself withan ornament 

From my ornaments, may she die no other than 
my death.”’ 


Of this very remarkable inscription we may 
observe that nothing is of more common oc- 
currence in the awful records of famine than 
the barter of the precious metals, such as 
“silver, gold, and pearls,’ even in equal quan- 
tities, for the supply of the coarsest food. 
Baron Bunsen, in his great work “Egypt’s 


Place in Universal History,” mentions a hie- | 


roglyphic inscription in Upper Egypt, which 


he pronounces to be a record of the seven | 
‘death, We read at the close of the Book of 


years’ famine in the time of Joseph. It was 


discovered on the tomb of Prince Amenj Ame- | 


nemha, one of the great officers belonging to 


the court of the first king of the twelfth | 
dynasty, as the reading proves, and therefore, | 


as Dr. Brugsch, another distinguished Egypto- 
logist, justly observes, “it is impossible, for 
reasons chronological,” to apply it as Bunsen 
does. That portion of the inscription which 
bears upon the subject, but which is too long 


to insert entire, reads as follows :—‘ When, in | 
the time of Osertesen L, the great famine | 
prevailed in all the other districts of Egypt, | 


‘could not be greater than seventy-eight. 
‘learned German appears to ground his scepti- 


'and where his tomb still exists, but “ over all 
ber face of the earth;” while, through the pro- 
vident careof Joseph, “there was bread inall the 
land of Egypt,” not only in the upper country 


cially dwelt. It is interesting, however, to know 
that a record of this seven years’ famine has 
been discovered in the authentic documents of 


Asia. In the archives of the Chinese empire 
it is recorded that “in the beginning of the 
reign of Ching-tang there happened a drought 
and famine all over the empire, which lasted 
seven years, during which time no rain fell.” 
According to the Hebrew chronology the seven 
|years’ famine in Egypt may be dated B.c. 
|1796—1789. According to the Chinese chro- 
| nology, the Emperor Kie, the immediate pre- 
|decessor of Ching-tang, began to reign B.C. 
1823, and Ching-tang died B.c. 1758. Kie is 
jrepresented as the greatest monster of vice 
jand cruelty ever known in China. His cruel- 
| ties, which commenced in the nineteenth year 
lof his reign, or B.c. 1804, caused the nobles 
to rebel against him. The confusion arising 
from the long civil war which ensued, makes 
ithe exact date of Ching-tang’s reign less clear 
\than it otherwise would be; but since the 
‘two reigns, which include a period of sixty- 
five years, contain the time of “ the seven years’ 
‘famine” in Egypt, according to the Hebrew 
| chronology, we have the strongest grounds for 
,concluding that the famine mentioned in the 
|Chinese annals, and the one recorded in Scrip- 
‘ture, refer to the same event. 

The British Museum, andits fellowat Munich, 
contain several stone inscriptions which appa- 
rently afford valuable light on a statement in 
Scripture respecting the age of Joseph at his 








Genesis that “ Joseph died, being one hundred 
and ten years old; and they embalmed him, and 
he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” This positive 
statement of Scripture is denied by Bunsen, who 
declares, in his “ Egypt’s Placein Universal His- 
tory,” that “the 110 years of Joseph could not 
be historical,” and considers that his real age 
The 


cism respecting Joseph’s age at his death upon 
the assumption that the longevity of man has 
rarely if ever exceeded a hundred years. Pass- 


where Thebes was situated, but in the lower | 
country where Joseph’s Pharaoh more espe- | 








a nation situated at the farthest extremity of | 
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ing over several well-authenticated cases—e.7., 
that of the old Countess of Desmond, whose 
marriage at the court of Edward IV., and 
whose visit to London after the accession of 
the Stuarts, forbid all doubt concerning her 








consequence recited. The objects of the charity 
are to enjoy the royal bounty from generation 
to generation, and certain benefactions are 
promised them “during the days when they 
shall repose in the place of the departed after 





age at death, which reached 140,—we find, from 
the official returns of mortality for 1863 in 
this country, that there were no less than understood as expressing the summit of human 
eighty-three persons registered in that year happiness according to the Egyptian mind, and 
alone as having exceeded the age of one hun-| the attainment of the longest life allotted to 
dred; one at Chelsea who had attained the! man on earth. 
age of 109, and another in the Liverpool dis-| There is a remarkable stone inscription on 
trict who was 112. an Egyptian tomb, which affords additional 
Now by means of various stone inscriptions, ' confirmation of the veracity of the Pentateuch 
both hieroglyphic and hieratic, and confirmed respecting Joseph. We have already referred 
by several papyri, we may trace through a to the passage, wherein it is stated that when 
course of several centuries repeated references Joseph died at 110 years of age, “they em- 
to the number “110 years ;” apparently denot- balmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 
ing that such was considered by the Egyptians Egypt.” In this condition Joseph’s corpse 
as the extreme limit of old age. And since must have remained during the interval be- 
these continued references can be traced no’ tween his death and the Exode. It is natural 
farther back than tothe time of Pharach Assa, | to conclude that a remembrance of the immense 
in whose reign Joseph died, it is fair to blessings which Joseph had bestowed upon 
assume that the age of the patriarch who had Egypt would have induced the reigning Pha- 
been so great a benefactor to Egypt was the raoh to commemorate them by a magnificent 
origin of what became proverbial amongst the tomb, in honour of his faithful minister. There 
Egyptians in respect to the longevity of man. | are still to be seen at Sakkara, opposite Mem- 
On a monument in the British Museum we phis, where the Pharaohs of the Shepherd 
find an inscription referring to a nobleman of dynasty held their court, the ruins of a tomb 
the court of Rameses the Great, who reigned belonging to some distinguished person, whose 
circa B.C. 1400, which reads as follows :—| name accords with that of Joseph. Osburn, in 
“Adoration to Onnophris, who granted me the his “ Monumental History of Egypt,” declares 
fair Amenti (¢.e., admission to paradise) after | that “it was either a cenotaph constructed for 
110 years wpon earth.” In the Munich Mu-| Joseph, or it has been the tomb of the suc- 
seum there is a statue of Baken-Konsoro, | cessor to his offices, who, out of respect to his 
high priest of Ammon at Thebes during the memory, took his name as well as his titles. 
reign of Pharaoh Seti, father of the above-/| The idolatrous allusions contained in its in- 


110 years.” As this phrase refers to all the 
recipients of the royal bounty alike, it may be 











mentioned Rameses. ‘The visitor to this tomb | 
is thus addressed, according to a common! 
custom amongst the Egyptians, in the follow- 
ing terms :—*O child, or married man, who- 
soever thou art in this life, place thyself behind 
me, since I have been from my youth, even 
unto hoary old age, in the sanctuary of the 
temple of Ammon, in the service of my God. 
Oh that He may grant me the happy life of 
110 years!” Again, in the British Museum 
we have an inscription more than a century 
earlier than the last, engraved upon hard black 
stone in the hieratic character, and supposed | 
to be the only known instance of a sculptured 
inscription of the kind. It bears the date of 
the twenty-first year of Pharaoh Amenophis 
III., whose colossal statue on the plains of 
Thebes has been known for so many ages as 
the vocal Memnon of the Greeks. The in- 
scription mentions that a certain chapel founded 
by a pious priest had been suffered to fall into 
ruin, and the revenues with which it had been | 
endowed were wasted. A royal decree is in| 








scriptions seem to favour the latter opinion. 
In the archeology of any other ancient king- 
dom such an identification would be a marvel 
all but incredible; in that of Egypt it scarcely 
rises above the level of the ordinary results of 
investigation.” The name inscribed on the 
tomb signifies, in the hieroglyphic language, 
“he came to save,”—alluding thus to the good 
work which Joseph accomplished for Egypt 
during the seven years’ famine, besides em- 
bodying the actual sounds of his name, et-tsuph, 
which bears that meaning. The title under 
which Joseph was first inaugurated, according 
to the Scripture narrative, abrech, “bow the 
knee,” appears on this tomb, and is the only 
instance of such a title having been found in 
Egypt. It is written hb-resh, and signifies 
“royal priest or prince,” which titles were 
peculiarly applicable to Joseph when he married 
“ Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest 
or prince of On.” Amongst other titles found 
on this tomb there is one equally suitable both 
to the person and office of the Jewish patriarch. 
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He is called “ Director of the granaries of the 


chiefs of both Egypts.” The “full and the 
empty channels of irrigation” are described on 
this tomb as having once been under the charge 
of its occupant, and so far agree with the 
Scripture record respecting Joseph being “ over 
all the land of Egypt” when making provision 


it is stated that she reigned “in the name of 
her father,” and she bears amongst other tiles, 
such as “rcyal wife,” “lady of both countries ” 
(i. e., Upper and Lower. Egypt), “great and 
royal sister,” the significant one of PHaraon’s 
DAUGHTER. Although Moses refused to be 
called her son, his position at court during the 





for the inhabitants during the seven years of/earlier part of her reign would naturally ac- 


famine. 

There are other stone inscriptions which 
have been recently discovered in Egypt, and 
which help to afford a satisfactory reply to the 
infidelity of Dr. Colenso, that “there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that the first 
writer of the story of the Exodus in the Penta- 
teuch ever professed to be recording infallible 
truth, or even historical truth.” There is still 
to be seen standing in its lonely grandeur, 
amidst the ruins of Thebes, an obelisk, the 
largest and most striking in the world, being 
ninety fect high, with a base of eight feet square, 
formed of a single block of red granite, highly 
polished, with reliefs and hieroglyphs of match- 
The inscripticn on the plinth of 

informs us that it was com- 


less beauty. 


this monolith 


menced in the fifteenth year of a queen, whose | 


name reads as Hat-asu Numpt-amun, and com- 
pleted in the seventeenth, and consequently 
must have occupied two years in building. 
Queen Hatasu was the daughter of Thothmes 
I., second in succession from that “king which 
knew not Joseph.” She reigned in her own 
right for a long time in Egypt; and according 
to Biblical chronology can be none other than 
the princess mentioned in Exodus as the pre- 
server of Moses. This serves to explain how 
she had sufficient authority to compel a 
jealous pricsthood to train Moses “in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” as well as to offer 
him the succession to her throne, as Scrip- 
ture represents her to have done. 
side of the obelisk there is an hieroglyphic in-/ 
scription, reaching all across the centre, wherein | 
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Il THE SICK 


THe purification of the sick chamber is as 
essential as the administration of food or me- 
dicine. 

If Miss Nightingale’s remarks upon the im- 
portance of fresh air, and, in order to obtain 
this, of open windows, could influence her 
readers, her book would be worth its weight in 
I. 


jcount for his being “mighty in words. and 
|deeds,”’ as Stephen terms him, and may help 
| to explain the story which Josephus and Ire- 
| neeus alike relate of his fame as general of the 
| Egyptians in a war with Ethiopia, as well as to 
jaccount for the statement in Numb. xii. 1, 
| that Moses married a woman of that country. 

One more stone inscription, and we have 
|done. It was during the reign of the above- 
mentioned queen's successor that the affliction 
| of the children of Israel became so severe, and 
'a monumental Thebes bears witness to this 
fact in a remarkable way. At the village of 
| Gournow, in that neighbourhood, there still ex- 
| ists the tomb of a nobleman belonging to the 
court of Thothmes III., whose name reads 
| Ros-she-ra. The paintings on this tomb, which 
are given with extreme accuracy in Lepsius’ 
Denkmaler, afford satisfactory proof, not only 
of the Israelites in Egypt at this very period, 
but of their being forcibly engaged in the oc- 
cupaticn of brick-making, to which state they 
were compelled by the dynasty that had en- 
slaved them. An inscription at the head of 
ithe picture reads, “Captives which his Ma- 
jesty (Thothmes ITI.) brought for building the 
temple of his father Ammon.” Underneath, 
the captives are represented as engaged in 
making bricks, and carefully guarded by 
| Egyptian taskmasters. Some of them bear 
lthe unmistakable features of the Hebrews, 
| which are so clearly depicted as to leave little 











On each| room for doubt but that this tomb presents @ 


striking commentary on the oppression of the 
Jewish people. B. W. SAVILE. 


THEIR WORK. 
“‘THE PROTOPLAST.” 


CHAMBER, 


gold. I fear that such is the obstinacy of pre- 
judice, and such the thraldom of custom, that 
only a limited number of those who read. her 
pages will act upon her admirable advice on 
this matter. But be this as it may, she has 
done good service by pleading for ventilation ; 
and few persons can contravene her plain com- 
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mon-sense argument, however much they may 
neglect to put in practice her rules. 

It is most unaccountable the intense dislike 
and dread people have of open windows, espe- 
cially at night, the very time when they are 
most needed. There is but a small part of the 
yeat in England when an open window at night 
is not desirable; there is always in sleep a ten- 
dency to weakening perspiration, and this 
should be effectually checked by a constant 
current of fresh air in the room. Can any one 
conceive anything more destructive to health 
than the beau idéal of English comfort in the 
homes of the upper classes P—a bedroom with 
a large four-post bed, with heavy moreen dra- 
pery, the curtains drawn nearly round the bed, 
two or three blankets laid upon a feather bed, 
feather pillows, a good fire blazing in the 
grate, a thick carpet and hearth-rug on the 
floor, and the windows most carefully closed, 
the blinds drawn down, and the curtains drawn 
across the windows! Is it at all a wonder that 
our sweet English maidens droop and die, killed 
too often by the very atmosphere they breathe 
each successive night ? Contrast this with what 
health demands,—an open window, curtains (if 
curtains there must be) drawn back from the 
sleeper, light clothing on the bed,—one blanket 
should be enough for winter and a sheet in 
summer. A hair mattress without pillows is the 
best form of bed. Is there not reason for at 
least trying the experiment whether the 
physical frame is not stronger with such treat- 
ment? Let it be remembered that I am not 
taking into account exceptional cases; old 
people and young children always require more 
warmth. I am merely referring to ordinary 
conditions and circumstances. 

But I must not forget that just now I am 
writing of the sick, and I would venture to 
assure the amateur nurse that in nine months 
of the year—in fact, in all weather except the 
extreme of frost and snow, and the continuance 
of depressing damp, the patient will be the 
better for an open window at night. 

Certainly his condition must be taken into 
account; no one would open a window upon a 
patient in the shivering fit of ague: the medical 
man should be consulted on this as on other 
points; but I fear some of our older physicians 
are themselves rather prejudiced against open 
windows. In the country the quiet of the 
night, the songs of birds in the early morning, 
the sweet influence of the sunrise, all combine 
to make the open window peculiarly enjoyable ; 
but it is surely equally needed in the stifling 
atmosphere of London. 

Here, however, a difficulty arises. How can 
a patient bear the incessant roll of carriages in 
a crowded thoroughfare, or even in a fashion- 





able street where parties are held, and there is 
the letting down of steps and the calling out of 
names till three or four o’clock in the morning P 
It is better under such circumstances to choose 
for the sufferer some back room, where he may 
at least sleep in quiet. 

But back rooms in London houses are, alas! 
generally very small and confined, and too often 
open into some yard or mews. 

Even these evils had better be endured than 
allow the poor patient to endure summer heat 
at night in town with closed windows, so that 
all chance of ventilation is lost. 

In the day I need hardly say the window 
should be open, except in very severe weather ; 
even then the patient should be covered well 
with blankets, and the window set open for a 
few minutes twice a day at least to change the 
poisoned air for that which is fresh and uncon- 
taminated. Immense relief will be given by 
this means. 

It is most desirable, if possible, to move the 
patient from the sick room occasionally; but, 
alas! in many stages of disease this is imprac- 
ticable. The next best thing we can do, even 
in winter, is to open the window; and the extra 
clothing laid for the time on the bed, especially 
if it cover the head, will effectually prevent 
cold. 

I think I hardly need, in these days, to notice, 
in speaking of ventilation, the impropriety of 
allowing the fireplace to be closed up. There 
should always be a free circulation by means of 
the chimney; and this being so, the door of the 
sick room should be kept shut. 

It is of immense importance, in the purifica- 
tion of the invalid’s chamber, that everything 
offensive be removed immediately. Nothing 
is so fatal as to allow a vessel to remain in the 
room after it has been defiled. Sickness should 
be instantly taken away, and a clean basin 
placed beside the sufferer. After every effort 
of nature to throw off offensive organic matter, 
a pastil should be burnt in the room; or in 
place of this, as an excellent substitute always 
at hand, a piece of brown paper lighted and 
blown out, and carried about till the smell 
passes away. Vinegar given to the patient at 
such a time to smell is often a great comfort, 
even more so than any scent; and the hands 
and forehead should be bathed with either vine- 
gar, lavender water, or other refreshing liquid. 
I am speaking now of cases of acute illness, 
where the sufferer is often in an almost fainting 
state. If these hints are attended to by the 
amateur nurse, I do not think the sick chamber 
will ever be very offensive. I was told by an 
eminent London physician, who was attending 
a relative I was nursing, that in coming from 








the fresh external air into the sick room, he 
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| and smoke which will accompany a fire. 


| a cheerfulness in the look of a fire which com- 
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could never perceive anything unpleasant; and 
yet the sufferer had lain in the same bed for 
six weeks,—first with acute dysentery, and then 
with subsequent debility. I only name this to 
show that it is possible to keep the atmosphere 
of the patient’s chamber tolerably pure. And 
I am sure that uncontaminated air is of as 
much importance to recovery as either food or 
medicine. 

III. On the Management of a Fire.—A fire 
in a sick bedroom is a thing greatly to be 
avoided, except in cold weather, or when a 
patient is sitting up for the first time after a 
long illness, and so peculiarly liable to a chill. 
It is very necessary to have a fire near the 
patient, in order to heat his food and to air his 
clothes, but, if possible, this had better be in an 
adjoining room. The sick person is not then 
tormented with the unavoidable noise and dirt 


At the same time I am aware that there is 


mends itself especially to one who is weary and 
suffering; and besides this, there are certain 
seasons of the year and certain states of disease 
when a fire is indispensable. 

Perhaps there are few things more difficult 
to manage during the long hours of the night, 
so as not to annoy the sleeper, than a small 
bedroom fire. Not to allow it to get too large, 
nor to go out, nor to smoke, nor to cause a 
noise, requires real skill on the part of the 
watcher. The best way is to make up the fire 
before night, and to cake the coals together, so 
as to keep burning along while. To stir up 


No one can have an idea how slight a thing will 
discompose when illness lies heavily on the 
frame. The crackling of wood, the flicking of 
flame, will break the uneasy sleep which de- 
pends upon perfect quietude. And yet how 
essential to recovery are those few snatches of 
repose! How anxious must the loving nurse be 
to avoid all risk of awakening the sufferer to 
his uneasiness, restlessness, and pain! 

IV. Suggestions when the Patient is too ill 
to move in bed or to take solid food.—There 
are many stages of illness,—from the weakness 
of acute disorder, when the sick person cannot 
raise himself in the bed, when he must re- 
ceive medicine and food, most probably liquid 
food, every two or three hours—to the partial 
convalescence of the recovering patient, who is 
able to sit up, to hear reading, to be amused 
with conversation and visits, and to take solid 
food with relish. There is also the trying con- 
dition of permanent ill-health, when the invalid, 
able to go out and assume his wonted avoca- 
tions, hardly considers himself in a condition 
to be nursed; and yet who needs ministration 
almost as much as the sufferer lying on his 
bed of pain. 

It is to the first of these states I would now 
call attention, and endeavour to furnish the 
nurse with a few practical hints. There is 
always considerable difficulty in waiting upon 
a person who is too weak to rise in the bed or 
to feed himself. A drinking-cup (a vessel ex- 
pressly sold for invalids, with a spout for 
drinking) is a great comfort in these cases, 
for then the patient can swallow lying down as 





a fire into a blaze the last thing is most mani- 
festly unwise, the desire of the nurse being to | 
have as little to do in replenishing it as possible. | 
But to throw on coals, however gently done, 
must risk awakening the sleeper ; and therefore, | 
as a supply of fuel is necessary, it is well that 
the nurse should prepare herself for feeding the 
fire with her own hands. Let her keep a pair | 
of old gloves by her side, that her fingers may 
not be blackened (those fingers which are to 
administer food and medicine); and having pro- 
vided herself the last thing with a scuttle of | 
small knobby coals, let her put in these noise- 
lessly as the fire burns hollow. In this way 
stirring or relighting the fire will not often be 
needed; but wood and paper and matches 
should always be at hand ready for use; no- 
thing is so bad as to have to seek for neces- 
saries just at the moment they are wanted for 
the patient’s comfort. Forethought is requisite 
for sparing him all inconvenience and delay. 

I might apologize for entering into such 
little details, but surely upon these very trivi- 
alities, as they may appear to those in health, 
the well-being of the sick person really depends. 





easily as sitting up, and without any trouble to 
the nurse. I think these appliances are often 
wanting in the sick room because of an un- 
willingness to go to any trouble or expense in 
getting a thing which will only be for tempo- 
rary use. But I am sure both trouble and 
expense will be found less in the end by pro- 
curing at once whatever may tend to the relief 
of the patient and te the convenience of the 
nurse. But if this peculiar drinking-cup is not 
at hand, and an ordinary cup is used, the focd 
should be seasoned, sweetened, or salted before 
it is presented to the sick person, and both 
spoon and saucer removed. Some novices in 
nursing will hand to the poor helpless patient 
a cup with a saucer and heavy spoon, the pro- 
bable consequence of which is that the spoon 
tumbles down on the sick person’s nose; or 
that the drippings of the saucer fall on his 
chest and make him wet and uncomfortable. 
When the head may be moved slightly without 
injury, the best plan is to pass the hand gently 
under the shoulders, and so to raise it: some 
inexperienced nurses put their hands under 
the neck, and this is of no use in placing the 
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patient in a better position to take his food, sickness where much rest of position is needed 
besides, giving him the sensation of a dislo- a gown opening the whole length of the skirt 
cated neck. The pillows may be slipped from should be used. 
the head with little difficulty, but it is less easy) A patient who may not be raised into any- 
to replace them; so great relief, however, is thing like a horizontal position, may often turn 
given by having them well shaken up and on either side, and he should then be frequently 
twrned, that if the doctor's orders are not very | assisted to take this alteration of position; or 
stringent about altering the patient’s position, | have the head alone turned from side to side, 
the nurse should endeavour to accomplish this | and the pillows arranged to promote this change 
with as little movement as possible. In cases|in comfort. The preparation of liquid food is 
where hemorrhage exists this must not be |of importance, for the restriction to this kind of 
attempted. diet almost always accompanies the stage of 
Change of linen is a great difficulty; for this | illness when movement of posture is forbidden, 
the nurse will always need efficient help. It) and, indeed, is necessary in various states of 
cannot be done at all while the necessity for | disease where the patient is allowed to sit up 
entire quiescence remains; but when the sick ;in bed. Now the obligation to take “ slops”’ is 
person is allowed to be moved a very little, the | often so unpleasant, that I would say a few 
clean shirt, gown, or other article of dress may! words on the necessity of making them as 
be dexterously slipped over the head and / palatable as practicable. This I hope to doi in 
pulled into its place by the assistant. For | the next number of this magazine. 





THE FETE DES VIGNERONS. 


Tus Féte des Vignerons, which I propose; some, with assiduous and hearty zeal, have en- 
to make the subject of this paper, is not so, _deavoured to trace its history, we still have no 
much of political as of agricultural importance. | | positive ground on which we can form an 
As the name itself would lead us to conjecture, | opinion. 
the original intention of the festival was to en-| The Confrérie des Vignerons have the entire 
courage the growth of the vine; but as time|management of the festival, and it is they 
rolled on it assumed greater and more varied | who distribute the prizes. The first two vine- 
aspects, and became what it now is—a grand dressers who during nine years have attained 
festive occasion, on which all the different can-|the greatest success in their occupation are 
tons of the Swiss republic, putting aside those crowned, and receive une médaille d'honneur. 
petty animosities which are apparently insepar- There are others also who obtain rewards in 
able from that form of government, might | ‘different ways for their industry for an ap- 
meet together, first to reward those whose dili- | pointed number of years, but it is unnecessary 
gent care and attention had tended most tothe that I should explain the whole system aud 
successful nurture of the vine, but also to re-' mode of recompence; and it would, moreover, 
joice over the free institutions of their country, be a subject devoid of interest to the majority 
and to pray for a continuance of her commercial ' of readers. 
prosperity and political liberty. | ‘The first Féte des Vignerons of this century 
In regard to the origin and management of took place in 1819, the second in 1833, the 
the Féte des Vignerons it is necessary to say a third in 1851, and the fourth, of which I my- 
few words, that my readers may be better able , self was a witness, and which I shall now en- 
to understand the nature and object of the;deavour to describe, in 1865. Each of these 
different scenes which I shall describe pre-|surpassed the preceding one in the brilliant 
sently. Time has buried in obscurity the date nature of its performances and the number of 
of the first festival. In 1688 a terrible fire ' spectators that it called together; and so great 
broke out in Vevey, where the festivities are was the interest felt in the festival in 1865, that 
held, fraught with an almost universal destruc-'not only were special trains appointed to run 
tion, and among other things consuming the from every part of Switzerland, but also from 
relics and possessions of the managing com- all the great towns of the neighbouring coun- 
mittee, called the Confrérie des Vignerons, all tries, and even as far as from Paris and Vienna. 
of which were lost, except a manuscript dated Indeed, representatives of every country in 
1647 and a handsome cup dated 1618. Thus Europe might be observed as well as a great 
was all certain information with regard to the number of Americans, proving that the Féte 
Féte des Vignerons taken away; and although des Vignerons is an object of universal attrac- 
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tion. Now, however, without further preface, 
we will proceed at once to Vevey, where, as I 
have before said, the festival is always held. 
This interesting little town is so well known 
to English travellers that I need hardly stop 
to give any description of it; yet, for the bene- 
fit of those who have not ventured so far upon 
the Continent, it may be necessary for me to 
say a few words, because the beauty of the 
spectacle itself is much augmented by the 
grand scenery which surrounds the place 
chosen for its performance. Vevey, then situ- 
ated on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
possesses all those characteristics which make 
Switzerland so attractive to the lovers of 
nature, and which are so well calculated to fill 
the Switzer’s heart with enthusiasm, and to 
increase his love for his beautiful country. 
Below, Lake Leman lies sparkling in the sum- 
mer sunshine, pure and transparent beneath 
the towns and vineyards of old Helvetia; while 
above, the guardian mountains watch over the 
slumbering waters, casting shadows on their 
calm expanse, and surrounding them with 
their green pastures and snowy heights. To 
the left is seen the curious old Chateau de 
Chillon, with its numerous gables and corners, 
standing in the midst of the crystal waters 
that guard the gloomy dungeons underneath. 
And beyond, the glorious peaks of the Pent du 
Midi and the Pent de Moreles appear, protect- 
ing the entrance to the Canton de Valais, 
through which the swift Rhone with im- 
petuous force comes roaring down from its icy 
source, gathering strength and impetus from 
the foaming torrents that rush headlong over 
the beetling precipices on either side, until the 
tumultuous stream is lost in the depths of the 
blue lake. To the right appear the vine-clad 
hills, the forests, and the picturesque villages 
of the Canton de Vaud; while on the opposite 
shore the lofty mountains of Savoy, glittering 
in the virgin whiteness of everlasting snow, 
stand forth prominently and distinctly in all 
their unparalleled magnificence. Such, then, 


is the situation of Vevey, the well-chosen scene | 


of the Féte des Vignerons. 

Several weeks previous to the day fixed for 
the festival, it was evident to even the most 
casual observer that some occurrence of an 
unusual character was about to take place. 
The excitement and bustle of the little town, 
usually so quiet, the profuse decoration of the 
streets, the triumphal arches, and, above all, 
the erecting of the gigantic estrades, which 
were built to hold 10,000 persons, gave ample 
proof of this. Everything that could be done to 
facilitate the movements and add to the se- 


curity of the spectators was performed with a | 


marvellous amount of precision and foresight. 


And, in good truth, the Veveyans, acting, I sup- 
pose, upon the advice of the old and often- 
quoted adage, which admonishes us “to make 
hay while the sun shines,’ were determined 
not to let the rare occasion pass by without 
making something of it ina pecuniary point of 
view, for every room and window, and, indeed, 
I might almost say every inch of sheltered 
ground was let at a price so exorbitant that 
many had to be contented with the open street. 
Thousands of spectators arrived the night be- 
fore the festival, in order to avoid the tremen- 








dous rush which was naturally expected by 
the morning trains, and also to gain a little 
additional repose; for the first procession be- 
gan as early as four a.m. 

Gay and animated, indeed, was the scene 
which Vevey presented on the eve of the Féte 
des Vignerons. Every street was brightly 
illuminated by coloured lamps, and every house 
adorned with flags, and garlanded with festoons 
of luxuriant green moss and waving ferns. But, 
amid all this preparation, some more thoughtful 
than the rest were regarding with anxious eyes 
the heavy, dark sky, and the falling barometer. 
The threatening aspect of the heavens, how- 
ever, failed to attract the notice of those who 
intended to spend that short summer night in 
amusement and revelry, until a sudden down- 
pour of rain quenched the illumination, and 
filled every heart with gloomy forebodings. 

At length the slow hours of anticipation 
passed away, and the eventful day arrived. 
The rain had ceased to fall, but low, black 
banks of cloud fringed the horizon, while 
others still more ominous were sailing over- 
head, and a chill breeze caused dark waves to 
rise and fall on the bosom of the deep lake. 
Under these apparently unauspicious circum- 
stances many thought that the festival would 
be postponed to the following day; but all 
doubts and conjectures were soon at rest by 
the loud report of a cannon, repeated twenty- 





two times, which announced to thousands of ex- 
pectant hearts that the Féte des Vignerons 
so anxiously looked forward to, and so long 
waited for, had really commenced. 

This signal, followed at intervals by others, 
was the sign to the different bodies of actors, 
or figurants, who actually numbered 1,300 


| persons, and each of whom performed his part 


gratuitously, and even provided his own cos- 
tume, to assemble at their appointed posts, 
whence they eventually started, parading the 
streets that lay in the way to the estrades. 

And now—without noticing the vast crowd 





gradually filling the seats, until 10,000 spec- 


ltators are seated inside the enclosure, while 


as many more watch the proceedings as well 
as they can from the outside—we will suppose 
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ourselves seated on the Grande Estrade, and 
waiting for the first transaction of the festival. 

To understand our position we must ima- 
gine an immense square, of which three sides 
form the estrades, while the fourth is filled by 
three grand triumphal arches, beautifully de- 
corated with flowers and vine leaves. The 
Grande Estrade is opposite to these arches, and 
the seats are one above another until the 
highest overtop the houses on either side. 

The first arrival on the stage (for I must use 
this word, although it conveys but a very in- 
adequate idea of the large open space allotted 
to the performances) was that of one hundred 
soldiers attired in the old Swiss costume of red 
and white stripes, who with their fine figures 
and long beards presented a very striking ap- 
pearance. Having ranged themselves side by 
side they sang that beautiful patriotic hymn 
called “Salut 4 la Patrie,” of which the lan- 
guage and the ideas are so truly poetical that 
I venture to transcribe it. 


“ Sur ces plages fleuries, 
De nos cours si chéries, 
Au penchant des prairies 
Nous paissons nos troupeaux ; 
Tandis que les tempétes 
Grondent sur d’autres tétes, 
Pour briller dans nos fétes 
Les cieux sont toujours beaux. 
Ce n’est pas, monts géants, votre grandeur austtre, 
Que dans !’exil nous regrettons, 
Ni vos glaciers, vos pics éclatants de lumié¢re, 
Vos abimes noirs et profonds ; 
Ce n'est pas le torrent ou la vallée ombreuse, 
Ni du lac azuré la vague harmonieuse ; 
C'est plus que la splendeur, la grace, et la beauté ; 
C’est le souffle divin, l’air de la liberté. 
Aussi, que l’airain tonne, 
Que le clairon résonne, 
Que la patrie ordonne, 
On nous voit accourir. 
Et, repoussant l’outrage, 
La honte et l'esclavage, 
Combattre avec courage, 
Et, s'il faut, mourir !”” 


During the time that the “ Salut 4 la Patrie’ 
was being sung, the three troupes des fiqurants 
arrived at the estrades and stopped before the 
triumphal arches. At thecentre arch appeared 
Bacchus, the god of autumn, followed by a 
long train of attendants. First came the wild 
Baechanals, of whose frenzied dances and ex- 
travagant excesses we read so much in ancient 
history. Immediately behind them, seated on 
a refractory ass, rode Silenus, whose partiality 
to the produce of the vine was clearly intimated 
by the large flask which he carried in his hand, 
and the contents of which he occasionally im- 
bibed. After him came a great number of 
vine-dressers, composed of men and women, 
boys and girls, all of whom were gaily deco- 
rated with wreaths of vine leaves. Many of 
| them carried the various implements that are 
used in the making of the wine and the gather- 
ing of the grapes, while others bore miscella- 
neous instruments demonstrative of the common 
occupations of autumn. Bacchus himself was 
well represented by a very handsome young 
man, whose forehead was also encircled by a 
simple wreath of vine leaves, and who was 
drawn along on his throne by a pair of magni- 
ficent white horses. 

At the right arch was Pales, the goddess of 
spring, a fair and exceedingly pretty young 
woman, also drawn along on a throne gaily be- 
decked with many of the beautiful flowers of 
the season, over which she was supposed pecu- 
liarly to preside. She was followed by a long 
and splendid retinue of admirers, who were 
attired in a graceful costume of blue and white, 
and among them, here and there, could be per- 
ceived the well-known emblems of spring and 
its employments. 

And now turning our eyes towards the left 
arch we see Ceres, the goddess of summer, re- 
presented by a beautiful woman, whose birth- 
place was among the mighty mountains of La 
Valais. Her throne was moved by two white 
oxen, who, to judge by the dogged obstinacy 
with which during some time they refused to 








This song, admirably executed, gave universal | 
satisfaction, and was a fit prelude to the scenes | 


proceed, appeared as though they hardly appre- 
ciated the honour conferred upon them. In 


that followed. | her train came reapers and gleaners and many 
The Féte des Vignerons is commonly sup- | others, dressed in scarlet and white. Behind 
posed to be in imitation of an ancient festival the troupe of Ceres came those who were ap- 
celebrated by the Athenians in honour of Bac- | pointed to act the winter scenes; but the num- 
chus and Ceres, and some have even ventured | ber of these was comparatively small, although 
to affirm that it has been directly handed down the part they acted was quite a distinctive 
by them to later times; and although it is now feature of the festival. 

and must have been for hundreds of years | Three reports of the cannon are now heard, 
merely a reproduction and representation of a|at which signal the whole of the actors ad- 
false heathen worship, this conjecture is not | vance through the arches, and in perfect order 
impossible. Thus much having been said, my | take their places in the enclosure. An impos- 
readers will understand the meaning of what I|ing scene then followed, in which the high 
shall now describe. | priests, who I should have said came behind 
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the three principal divinities, were the per- 


formers. With a slow and dignified step, each 
having a long white beard flowing down to his 
waist and a heayy train borne behind him by 
two men, they came forward to the front. They 
then sang the Invocation d V Agriculture, which 
was immediately succeeded by a general chorus, 
which, owing to the power and richness of so 
many voices blended together, had a very fine 
effect. 

After this the abbé, or perhaps as I might | 
translate it, the president of the Confrérie des | 
Vignerons, made his speech to the successful | 
vine-dressers, which, however, was perfectly | 
inaudible upon the estrades. The ceremony of | 
le cowronnement then took place in a pouring | 
rain, which at that unlucky moment descended | 
with great violence. 
preliminaries haying been gone 
through, scenes descriptive of the different | 
seasons ensued. First came the goddess of| 
Spring, to whom the high priest sang the In- | 
vocation & Pales, while her attendants formed 
an harmonious chorus; and then followed a great 
number of songs and dances, which neither time 
nor space will allow me to describe in detail. Per- | 
haps among the most remarkable I may men- 
tion the dance of the haymakers, in which the 
performers, carrying scythes and rakes, repre- 
sented their occupation with so much ease and 
grace that the whole of the spectators joined 
in hearty and well-merited applause. And I 
must not omit to mention the performance of 
the cowherds, who appeared leading the beau- 
tiful cows, whose pasture-land is in the green | 
valleys of the Alps ; and which, it is well known, | 
are peculiar to Switzerland. The Ranz de 
Vaches is the song with which the solitary cow- 
herds address these animals, and the unique and } 
original patois in which it is sung will perhaps | 
be better understood if I givea single verse :— | 


These 





“ Lé zarmailli dés colombetté 

Dé bon matin sé san I¢ha 
Ha ah! haah! 

Liauba! liauba! por aria. 
Vinidé toté 
Bilantz’ et navré | 
Rodz’ et motailé, 
Dzourn’ et otro | 
Dézo on trano 
Io vo z’ario, | 
Dezo on treinbllo 
To ie treintzo, | 

Liauba! liauba! por aria.” 


The last line was twice repeated. the second 
time being the echo of the first, and so complete 
was the delusion that the sound appeared to 
be in the distant mountains of Savoy. While 
admiring the grand effect of this, the listener 
could not but wonder at the precision and 


| took place. 


| Patriotique,” 


harmony with which the voices mingled, ,to- 
gether; for it will be readily imagined that, 
had the least discord or discrepancy occurred, 
that effect would have been entirely lost. 
After this Pales was drawn back, and Ceres 
and the Children of Summer took her place. 

The Invocation & Cérés having been sung 
by the high priest, dances were again re- 
sumed. They were performed by reapers and 
gleaners, who also represented their work in 
an original and picturesque dance. Then came 
the cart of corn and the plough, and every 
kind of agricultural implement in use at the 
season of the year. As, however, an account 
of each different scene, as it took place, would 
necessarily be somewhat monotonous, I will 
not attempt such an arduous task, but will 
| pass on to the scenes of Autumn. 

The invocation to Bacchus was, like the 
others, the first transaction, and after that 
was ended the Bacchanalian dance commenced, 
in which a great number of performers, in a 
very wild but picturesque costume, gave a 
very good representation of what, we may well 
imagine, was celebrated in ancient times in 
honour of the god of wine. The hearty ap- 





| plause which greeted the performers proved 


that this extravagant dance had met with the 
approbation of the audience. Several songs 
then followed, of which those in the original 
patois were the most effective ; and, lastly, the 
dance of the vine-dressers, and the song in 
which they express their delight in their occu- 
pation and their veneration for Bacchus, was 
greatly appreciated. 

The Winter scenes consisted of a wedding 
dance, in which the bride and bridegroom, with 


|all the guests dressed in the costumes of the 
; twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, performed. 


This also, from the grotesque attire of the 
actors, and the stately movements of the 
dance, elicited much praise. A band of cha- 
mois hunters then appeared, bearing a dead 
chamois, which they were supposed to be 
bearing down from the mountains. The song 
| which they then sang ended the representa- 
tion of the occupation of the Swiss people 


| during the different seasons of the year. 


But a grand and magnificent climax now 
The whole of the 1,300 actors 
came forward together, and, abandoning their 
assumed character of heathen worshippers, 
with heart and voice they sang the “Hymne 
in which they expressed their 
belief in and their allegiance to the one true 
God a 
** Dieu protecteur que r Helvétie adore, 
Toi qui veillas jadis sur nos aieux, 
Daigne a jourd hui, daigne veiller encore 
aunts restés libres comme eux! 








Sur leur enfi 
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‘* Esquif battu cent fois par les orages, 


sung, the vast concourse of spectators stood 


Mais qui jamais n’a sombré sur leurs coups, up, and very beautiful was the effect as the 
Guidés par toi nous traversons les ages : surrounding mountains caught the words, and 
Ton bras, Seigneur, ton bras est avec nous. echoed them again and again in their far-off 

*¢ Loin de nos monts la discorde et les haines! solitudes. é 


Sainte patrie, unis tes défenseurs ! 
Régnez sur nous, vertus républicaines ; 


Inspirez-nous, animez tous les cours.” Féte des Vignerons. 





During the time in which the hymn was 








THE WOUNDED DOVE. 


Ir fell just at her feet ;— 
The little timid, wounded, fluttering thing, 
With the keen arrow glancing from its wing ;— 
The arrow, which some hand had dared to fling 
While it was bound on embassage so sweet! 


It gave one gasping breath, 
And then its happy, harmless life was o'er ;— 
No more on graceful pinion would it soar; 
Nor coo to its loved mate as heretofore :— 
But, oh, it had been faithful unto death! 


The Lady Isobel 
Wept, as the cruel arrow forth she drew; 
“My cherished pet,”’ she said, “‘so fond, so true! 
While chiding thy delay, I little knew 
That thou wast serving me, alas! too well! 


“Oh, faithful little bird! 
More faithful than thy wayward mistress; I 
Was meditating now a cold reply, 
To him who bade thee on thy mission fly; 
I meant to send by thee a farewell word. 


“My pretty, meek-eyed dove! 
Thou wast not lured by flattering speech; no wiles 
Could win thee from thy trust: no specious smiles 
Stay thy swift flight o’er all those weary miles :— 
But J have wandered from my own true love! 


“Oh, Hubert! Hubert! how 
Could I be false to thee? false e’en in thought? 
Oh, foolish fancy, that so soon was caught 
By worthless charms!—but my poor Dove has taught 
To me a salutary lesson now. 


“T would no longer be 
Fickle and changeful—pliant as the reed; 
But steadfast both in purpose and in deed, 
Would prove a faithful friend in hours of necd, 
And ever cling, my Hubert, unto thee!” 


Beneath the turf they laid 
The wounded little bird;—and from that day 
The Lady Isobel did well repay 
Lord Hubert’s love; and old historians say, 
What a sweet, tender, trustful wife she made! 


NETTA LEIGH, 





Thus, in the utterance of true patriotism 
and, let us hope, sincere devotion, ended the 


A. J. Be 
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WILLIAM H. HEWITSON. 


TuIs eminent servant of God, whose name is} William Hepburn Hewitson was born in 
now @ household word in the Church, was one Ayrshire in 1812. “I will either be a minister 
of those “living epistles” whose memory can jor a king,” he used to say in his childhood; 
never die. The biographer of M‘Cheyne re-|and, mounting a chair, and gathering round 
marked of Hewitson that he seemed to have him the other juveniles of the family, he would 
no intervals in his communion with God—no |§ strive, not without success oftentimes, to move 
gaps; and that he used to feel, when with him, | them to tears by his eloquence. Hugh Miller, 
that it was being with one who was a vine|in his critique on Hewitson’s Biography, cites 
watered every moment. I knew him more inti- {a similar trait of Chalmers; and adds how 
mately than ever I knew any other man; and | Ihe remembers meeting, a good many years be- 
now that he has been gone some eighteen fore, in Fortrose, under the roof beneath which 
years, I seem to see him “ walking” literally | Sir James Mackintosh received the rudiments 
“before the Lord,” as if he were still living at |of his education when a boy, with an old man 
one’s side. In these days, when, amidst many |who had sat with the embryo statesman and 
and sore contentions, the great secret of an|orator at the same form, and who in those 
earnest and successful ministry appears to be|days had often listened to him declaiming 
80 feebly realized, it is something to know how | against the Ministry, by the half-hour, from 





one of God’s operatives was fitted (as the late 
Hugh Miller once said of him) by that personal 
change which is not baptism, which is not the 
laying on of hands, which is not literature, 
which is not doctrine, which is not merely a 
blameless life, and without which all these 
avail nothing—to be effectually and in reality 
& preacher of the Word. 





the top of a gravestone. 

As he grew up into boyhood, Hewitson de- 
voted himself, at the bidding partly of a natu- 
ral love of learning,but chiefly of a consuming 
ambition, to a most energetic course of private 
study. With a little aid in the first instance 
from his father, who was parochial teacher of 
Dalmellington, he soon scorned all extraneous 
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help ; and, as he prosecuted with an unquench- 
able ardour his self-imposed studies, he laid 
the foundation of his future eminence as a 
scholar and as a thinker for himself. 

“ Earnestly and anxiously I wish,” he wrote 
some years afterwards to a lagging fellow-stu- 
dent, “that you would disentangle yourself 
from all impediments which lie in the way of 
your studies. Before exertion there must be 
energy ; and before you can be stirred to energy 
it is necessary for you to ‘wake the strong 
divinity of soul’ which overcomes all tempta- 
tions to present ease and indulgence.” ... That 
“strong divinity of soul,” stimulated..by a 
haughty temper and by an imperious will, was 
in him thoroughly awake. In the youthful 
athlete, burning for the struggles of the arena, 
Nature was to know at once her powerand her: 
impotence—her power to discipline the “ brave 
energies of reason,” but her utter and hopeless 
impotence to render a God-alienated soul happy. 

Detained in his distant retreat year after year: 
by feeble health, hereached at length the scene of 
his ambitious longings in November,1833. Few 
universities could boast of a prouder bede-roll 
than the alma mater of Playfair, Dugald Stew- 
art, the Munroes, Wilson, Chalmers, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. In the Senior Humanity Class 
of the Edinburgh University there was wont 
to meet a goodly array of tested scholarship, 
drawn not only from the two great schools of 
the city, but also from other quarters both of 
Scotland and of England. On this trying 
arena the rustic youth appeared ; and in April, 
1835, as the gold medal was hung round his 
neck in the presence of the assembled students, 
he was, with an enthusiasm almost unparalleled, 
hailed the first man of his year. In philosophy, 
likewise, he not less easily conquered on a field 
of forty competitors. Two years later he was 
crowned once more with the academic laurel, 
having won a prize,open to the whole university, 
for a brilliant essay on “ National Character.” 

Kirke White, after a similar triumph at 





and exhausted, he would lay his hand upon his 
chest, drawing along breath with evident pain. 
If at present there is a tendency at our schools 
and universities to educate the muscle at the 
expense of the mind, Hewitson fell into the 
opposite error of unduly neglecting the body. 
His college honours laid the foundation of a 
disease which ultimately cut him off. 

But this was not all. “I obtained my high- 
est wishes,’ wrote another senior wrangler, 
Henry Martyn, “but was surprised to find 
that Thad grasped a shadow.” Hewitson had 
grasped, not a shadow, but a stinging serpent. 
“ Ambition,” we find him writing afterwards, 
“is a deyil, and public praise is a syren which 
soothes while it destroys. The demon was lord 
of the ascendant, working so effectually the 
ruin of my soul, that Satan ceased to harass 
me with fears, deeming it his most subtle 
policy to apply the flatterer’s unction, and, 
with the bland flapping of a vampire’s wings 
to lull: me into perfect security.” 

The most trivial incidents often decide the 
life. Hewitson was now to be startled into the 
heavenly path by a very insignificant event. 
One day at Leamington, where he was residing 
with a pupil, he noticed at the mineral spring, 
in a coarse linen frock, an emaciated lad, who, 
after drinking of the water out of an earthen- 
ware vessel, slowly withdrew, unobserved by 
any of the visitors. A few minutes later, as 
Hewitson was descending the hill, he found the 
lad sitting alone by the wayside. Addressing 
him kindly, he was interested with his modesty 
of manner and a certain brightness of expres- 
sion, which betokened a deep inward peace. 
The stranger spoke of the Saviour’s love to 
sinners, and of His obedience unto. death for 
their redemption; and his thankfulness found 
vent in tears of joy. Visit after visit was paid 
to his father’s lowly cottage. Pointing one 
day to his clothes, he told his father to sell 
them, adding that the price of them would pay 
for his coffin. To the awe-stricken yisitor he 


Cambridge, remarked one day to an: intimate | seemed like one who had obtained “ everlasting 


friend, that if he were to paint a picture of 


Fame crowning a distinguished undergraduate 


consolation and good hope through grace ’”’—to 
have not a shadow of doubt or anxiety on his 


after the senate-house examination, he would soul as to the prospect of eternal glory. One 
represent her as concealing a death’s-head | evening, about sunset, he calmly died. 


under a mask of beauty. The Cambridge | 


wrangler had come to the scene of his conflict | 


with the seeds of death already sown in him | 
through protracted hours of study, and had | himself a stranger. 
found in the place of his victory only a hot- | 


bed to ripen them. The honours won by | 
Hewitson had nearly proved as fatal. 

_ His study was intense, protracted usually to 
three or four o’clock in the morning, and re- | 
sumed at seven or eight, sometimes at five or 
six. Remonstrance with him was vain. Pale | 


| vah ? 


The student was wounded by the arrow of 
God. That lowly peasant had been taught in 
a school to whose lessons he felt that he was 
The question flashed on 
him, “Could I thus serenely pass into the 
immediate presence of the holy and just Jeho- 
Am I, like him, sheltered from the ter- 
rors of ‘the wrath tocome’?” The question, 
too plain to be evaded, and too urgent to be 
postponed, constrained the earnest inquiry, 


i What must I do to be saved?” 
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Coleridge remarks that the Christian pilgrim 
sets out in the morning twilight, while yet the 
truth—vdpog rédeog 6 rij¢g éXevOeprag [the 
perfect law of liberty ]—is below the horizon. 
Our pilgrim had now fairly setout. It was in 
November, 1837. 

A strange gloom for a time hung around 
his path. “The darkening of the understand- 
ing” was one of the voices of his spirit’s 
night; “the influx of unholy thoughts which 
come uncalled, and fill the soul with horror ; 
the difficulty of realizing ideas of God’s pre- 
sence and holy character; the agitation of 
doubts and fears and darkness, and of a heart 
which seems to grieve for sin, but yet is so 
hard that its grief looks not like the grief of 
repentance; and then the prayer of that hard 
heart, the unprofitable prayer, and the grief 
that it has been unprofitable ;—can you form 
any idea of that condition P ” 

Another voice of the night found expression 
thus :— How miserable a state of mind is that 
in which sorrow, like a*heavy load, weighs and 
weighs upon the heart; and tries to find relief 
in tears, but cannot fing it! How miserable 
above all that is most miserable, to wish that 
the heart was full of love towards its God and 
Saviour, and, after all, to find that it is as cold 
as ice and as hard as adamant!” 

Faith is the soul’s outward, not inward, look. 
The object on which it fixes its eye is not the 
heart’s eyer-varying frames, but the never- 
varying “God in Christ.” Beholding in Christ 
crucified God’s manifested love, and believing 
that love undoubtingly, the sinner is thrilled 
by that “perfect love” which casteth out 
every fear but the fear of doing evil. This 
simple yet all-important secret of peacv and 
joy Hewitson was now to learn—at the lips, not 
of a human teacher, but of that Saviour at 
whose feet he was to find repose. 

Strangely enough, a chief messenger of peace 
was adream. Again and again, in aftcr years, 
he reverted to it, describing the memory of it 
as almost overwhelming. I remember him 
alluding to it on his death-bed with all the 
fervour of a first love. The manuscript is be- 
fore me, and is published now for the first 
time. 

He dreamt that he was standing with his 
Bible open in his hand, a bright light shining 
upon it. There was an old church, one side of 
which was clear and bright, and the other 
shaded by the structure. Into its beautiful 
gateway none were entering, nor did he him- 
self feel any inclination to goin. At first on 
the shaded side, he thought he should prefer 
the bright one, when suddenly turning he saw 
following him a most beautiful Lams. His at- 
tention having been taken from it for a moment, 





he looked back, and the lamb was gone. The 
thought instantly struck him that he had killed 
the lamb, Knowing, however, that he had not 
touched it, he sought for it everywhere,—over 
hedges and through fields, but in vain. Mean- 
while in his search he found himself within the 
building, which now shone all brightly except 
a wall of mist opposite the spot where he stood. 
As he continued looking intently for the lamb, 
its head at length appeared through the mist. 

He was taken near it, and its eyes were shut, 
as if it were dead. He then saw in its side a 
wound which he had made. A voice from an 
invisible one said, “Put your right hand on 
the head of the lamb.’ He did so; and its 
eyes opened, and looked on him with an expres- 
sion full of love. Blood ran from the wound in 
the side. Shrinking back he lifted his hand 
from off its head, and the blood instantly ceased 
to flow. He was told to replace his hand; 
and, as he did so, the blood sprang forth pro- 
fusely. There was handed to him a beautiful 
goblet, its inside gold and its outside burnished 
silver. He held it to the wound, and forthwith 
it was filled with blood. He feared the blood 
would be spilled on him, when, suddenly rush- 
ing out upon him, it flowed over the whole of 
his body. 

Like the seer’s of Bedford, the dream was a 
kind of waking vision, his keen perception of 
the way of life assuming the guise of a sensa- 
tion. “I am‘now convinced,” were his words 
of joy, as he found the burden of unforgiven 
sin removed at the cross of Christ, “ that, after 
hearing it preached a thousand times over, we 
still remain ignorant of the gospel, unless we 
see clearly and feel joyfully that Christ is 
offered to us wretched, lost sinners, in all his 
fulness as the free gift of God. For long the 
painful feeling still preyed upon my mind that 
I must do some good works myself, or God 
would not accept me in Christ Jesus; and my 
misery was that, while Satan thus blinded my 
eyes, I found myself unable to do the good 
works that I would. Now I see that the gospel 
is quite different—that it is free, and full, and 
wholly of grace.” 

And, with his own personal salvation, another 
problem was now solved. 

“My mind,” he wrote, May 4th, 1840, “is 
composing itself under the solemnizing in- 
fluence of one yast, overwhelming, all-absorbing 
idea,—that of the responsibilities belonging to 
the ministry of reconciliation. When I wrote 
you last, that idea was oppressive—it sank me 
into despondency. Jor two months past, how- 
ever, I have been all but settled in the deter- 
mination to go forward, in the strength of the 
Lord, as a labourer into his vineyard.. And 
so much are my feelings changed,” he added, 
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“that, whereas I was before afraid to intrude 
myself into the work of the gospel ministry, I 
am beginning to fear to hesitate or draw back. 
‘If any man draw back,’ saith the Lord, ‘My 
soul shall have no pleasure in him.’” 

Payson supposes Christians arranged in 
three concentric circles around Christ as their 
common centre ;—those who value his presence 
so highly that they cannot bear to be at any 
remove from Him, doing all their work in the 
light of his countenance, and constantly raising 
their eyes to Him, lest haply they should lose 
one beam of his love; others who, whilst not 
content to live out of his presence, are yet less 
wholly absorbed by it, and may be seen a little 
further off, their eyes generally on their work, 
though ever and anon looking up into his face ; 
whilst a third class, beyond these, yet within 
the life-giving rays, includes a doubtful multi- 
tude, many of whom are so much engaged in 
their worldly schemes that they may be seen 
standing sideways to Christ, looking mostly the 
other way, and only now and then turning 
towards the light. In the innermost of these 
circles Hewitson now took his stand. “From 
the time that he was brought clearly to see 
Christ as his all in all,’’ writes a college friend, 
“his soul was filled with his glory as a present 
Saviour and ever-living Friend ; his communion 
with Him being more like that of one friend 
with another, who are personally near, than of 
a distant correspondence.” 

Let his own expressive words at this period 
portray him. “A blessing it is above every 
other,” says he, “to have an ear deaf to the 
world’s music, but all awake to the voice of 


Him who is ‘the chief among ten thousand,. 


and altogether lovely.’ God will not suffer me 
to be ambitious now. I shall now be careless 
that my name pass away from the earth along 
with this mortal body, if only it be written in 
the Lamb’s book of life in heaven.” 

And the change was patent to all beholders. 
“We knew him,” is the testimony of a distin- 
guished Indian missionary, in the Madras 
Herald, “in the heyday of his intellectual 
vigour, and remember well how he read his 
prize essay in the Edinburgh University to the 
admiring assembly of his fellow-students. We 
knew him also after the love of Christ had 
touched his heart and given a purer and diviner 
direction to all his powers. His fine genius 
was turned to the cross, and he became a little 


| child.” 


On his return home that summer his rela- 
tives at once marked the great change. The 
very night of his arrival he spoke to all the 
family most solemnly on the concerns of eter- 
nity. And the whole village soon saw that he 
was another man. He had been known hitherto 


as the great scholar and the exemplary divinity 

‘student; but now they “took knowledge of 
(him that he had been with Jesus.” “If 
| Christ dwell in us,” he wrote, “the evidences 
of his gracious presence are not indistinct or 
illegible.’ 

His sympathies were all on the side of the 
“noble army” of our reforming martyrs. “My 
friend,” he writes this summer, describing a 
country ramble in his native county, “carried 
me to an eminence overlooking the village and 
commanding an extensive view of ‘mosses, 
moors, and falls,’ of ‘ mountain, valley, and re- 
splendent river.’ He showed me the spot where 
the persecution commenced under the auspices 
of the Jeroboam of our country—the perjured, 
rollicking, reckless Charles II. Beginning with 
Kenmure Castle, he pointed out on every side, 
both near and in the distance, houses, not few 
nor far between, where dwelt saints of the 
second reformation. Almost every house is a 
martyr’s monument.” 

Four years of theological study, spent at the 
University of Edinburgh, under the tutelage of 
Dr. Chalmers, were completed this year (1840). 
The illustrious man, whose pupil he had been, 
never ceased to regard him with affectionate 
esteem as one of the most scholar-like and ac- 
complished students who had ever passed out 
of his hall. Before going forth, however, into 
the Lord’s harvest, he was to have his ‘sickle 
sharpened by the discipline of further suffering. 
“T have been jaded,” he says, “beyond my 
powers of endurance, and long for a season of 
rest—of bodily as well as mental quiet—as 
much as ever poor mariner longed for his ex- 
pected haven. A consumptive tendency,” he 
adds, “has been developed; the disease, how- 
ever, is not as yet in a state of activity, and 
I hope that the symptoms may be neutral- 
ized.” 

One of his many trials and triumphs of faith 
he indicates thus: —* Those whose imaginations 
are not lively and ever astir know little, expe- 
rienced though they may be in the hardships 
and adversities of spiritual life, what a sum of 
peculiar sufferings an imaginative temperament 
entails on its possessor. Bunyan knew; Cowper 
knew likewise; nor was Milton ignorant of 
these peculiar sufferings. Shakspere, had he 
been a converted man, would have known 
them; if he was at length a converted man, 
he did know them; the deep, philosophizing 
pathos of his mind, impressed on many pages 
of his works, and forming the most deeply 
marked lineament of his genius, shows that he 
endured much solitary suffering, and that often 
in his moods of most boisterous merriment. 
Laughter, indeed, and sorrow are near akin. 
It is mighty that power of grace which gives 
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to such as are of imaginative temper much 
joy and peace in believing.” 

A year passed, and, in the hope of regaining 
strength by travel, he went for the summer 
to Germany, in charge of two pupils,—to find 
himself confronted with a new conflict of the 
inner life. ‘There is a line in one of the 
classic poets,” he writes from Professor 
Brandis’, at Bonn, “that ‘he who passes into 
a distant land undergoes a change, not of 
feeling or of character, but only of climate.’ 
Here, as in Scotland, my enemies are keeping 
up against me their old warfare, and continuing 
to teach me the lesson that the way of life is 
truly narrow, and that it is a difficult achieve- 
ment to be a Christian,—to follow in the 
footsteps of the holy Jesus. Amidst the 
things which we see, it is not easy to look 
away with steadfast eyes to the things unseen 
of eternity. Amidst so many little ends and 
aims which we must have while we are in the 
body, it is no easy work to shoot over, and, in 
all things, beyond these at the great end and 
aim of every work—Gop himself. 

“To rest in God,” he adds, “ without ever 
leaving that home, without ever venturing out 
of doors and away from under the roof of 
God’s covenant-love,—to have our hearts 
balanced on God as their centre, and so 
balanced that, under the ruder touches of 
temptation, they may be moved to and fro 
like the nicely poised stones of the Druids, 
but, like those stones, always return again 
to their rest,—that is to be blessed indeed—to 
be blessed like the Psalmist, who said, after 
some rough onset of Satan, ‘I shall not be 
greatly moved.’” 

Another day he wrote from Bonn, “ During 
my journey, many circumstances combined to 
prevent my regular approaches to the throne 
of grace; and for a fortnight I had, I may say, 
no savour of heavenly things; leanness came 
into my soul—I was miserable. Till now I 
never knew what infinite comfort there is in 
the divine decrees,—the everlasting covenant 
purposes of our God and King. Till now I 
never knew how much comfort is to be found 
in crucifying the sEL¥-wiLL of the carnal mind, 
lying prostrate at the feet of Jesus. Happy 
was the woman who had such access to 
Him that she could wash his feet with her 
tears, and wipe them with the hair of her 
head.” 

Some farther German experiences he notes 
thus :—‘ Philosophy is the Dagon of many 
here, who but for it might become zealous 
Christians; and I am afraid that a sickly 
everything-approving and every-sort-of-person- 
approving sentimentalism has too much in- 
fluence over others in the religious community, 











—if religious community I may call that which 
is in almost everything conformed to the sur- 
rounding world. The emotions of a reli- 
giously affected imagination — how different 
from the feelings of a religiously affected 
heart! Since I came here God has been very 
gracious to me, and has pardoned me many 
sins, and often made me to cry out after 
greater holiness. This time last year the 
Lord smote me; again He has laid on me the 
rod of his chastisement: this ought to humble 
my soul and lead me to walk softly before 
Him, in bitterness and contrition of spirit, all 
the days of my life.” 

The following winter (1842-3), owing to in- 
creasing weakness, he spent within doors at 
Dalmellington; and during the comparative 
solitude forced upon him for the next two 
years he learnt farther lessons in God's 
school. “Since I came home,” he writes, 
“the time I devote to reading has been 
chiefly given to prayerful examination ef the 
word of prophecy regarding the blessed hope 
of ‘the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour.’ The result is, I am fully 
convinced of the nearness of the time when 
the Lord shall come. This conclusion I have 
reached after having been long bound down 
by prejudices and inattention to God’s pro- 
phetic word, under the yoke of what I now 
see to be unscriptural and ill-founded opinions. 
The rest of God’s people is near at hand. 
Faint not now that you are chastened of the 
Lord ; for yet a little while, and the enemies 
which you see this day you will see no more 
for ever.” 

From that time the “blessed hope’’ took its 
place in his understanding and in his heart. 
He not only believed in the speedy “ appear- 
ing,’—he loved it, waited for it, watched for 
it. “Faith,” he used to say, “looks back to 
the cross, and is at peace; it looks forward to 
the crown, and pants for glory. Oh to have 
more of the life and power of such a faith!” 

Another lesson taught him is given to an 
afflicted friend thus:—“Owing to bodily weak- 
ness, you, as well as myself, are more exposed 
to the fiery darts which Satan is ever seeking 
to cast through the arrow-slit of imagina- 
tion into the citadel of the heart—doubts, 
fears, anxieties, misgivings, despondencies— 
than if you were enjoying vigour of bodily 
health and buoyancy of animal spirits. Our 
faith overcomes by identifying us with the 
Son of God. It stands in the battle-field 
and cries, ‘Jesus, thou Son of God, anointed 
Saviour! He who knew sin was made sin 
for me, and I am the righteousness of God 
in Him!’ This is at once the armour, the 
war-cry, the battle, the victory, and the 
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triumph. Resisted in this gospel spirit, Satan 
is turned to flight, and the believer remains 
master of the field: he sits down, still watch- 
ful and in arms, but full of peace with God, 
under the shadow of his yine — Christ’s 
righteousness.” 

Very beautiful was the “ epistle of Christ ” 
which the Holy Spirit was graving by these 
lessons on his life. “ Many think,” he wrote 
one day, indirectly depicting what all who 
knew him remember to have been the leading 
characteristic of his own daily walk, “that 
God is only to be worshipped upon their knees 
in the closet, around the family hearth, and 
in the public assembly ; but if we think like 
them, we shall not live godly lives in Christ 
Jesus. We ought to worship God whenever 
He is present, and that is always—at all times. 
We ought to worship Him wherever He is 
present, and that is everywhere—in all places. 
Whoever is in our company, we ought to keep 
company more with God than with them. 
Whatever we say to others, we ought to say it 
more to God than to them. It is our privilege 
and our calling, as Christians, to strive by all 
means to keep up constant fellowship with 
God, and to walk in the light of his coun- 
tenance. We do so when, like the Psalmist, 
we can say truly, ‘I have set the Lord always 
before me.’”’ 

The grace which his natural temperament 
made it hardest for him to acquire was the 
grace of Christian-like meekness. “The great 
lesson which chastisement is the means of 
teaching God’s people,” he wrote in June, 
1843, “is to be ‘meek and lowly in heart;’ 
that is (for I take meekness chiefly to mean 
this), to be in God’s hand as clay in the hand 
of the potter,—to will and to work only as 
God will have us,—to door to suffer just as He 
thinks good,—to ‘lie on our face’ before Him 
like Abraham (Gen. xvii. 3), while God ‘talks 
with us,’ whether out of the place of thick 
darkness or amidst the bright shinings of his 
countenance ; thus being in perfect subjection 
to his absolute sovereignty and lordship over 
us. This is no easy thing to do, for this is 
the perfection of holiness in man.” 

Hewitson was not a transcendentalist, ig- 
noring human feelings and human longings. 
“Don’t you agree with me in thinking,” says 
he, “that it savours of an impracticable stoi- 
cism to say, ‘I desire nothing but what God 
ordains for me’? and that the true character- 
istic of Christian meekness is to say, ‘ I desire, 
if it be possible, that this affliction pass from 
me; nevertheless, heavenly Father, not my 
will, but Thine, be done’? If we had not even 
a desire of freedom from chastisement, then, 
contrary to the declaration of Scripture, all 





affliction would seem to be not grievous, but 
joyous, or at least indifferent. 

“ Some. time ago,” he adds, “I had a kindly 
altercation on this point with a Christian more 
experienced than myself in the ways of God ; 
but, through a mistaken zeal, as I judged, 
resolute in holding that the Christian ought, 
in the strength of the Lord, to realize and 
exemplify, under all afflictive dispensations, the 
influence of ONLY ONE DESIRE,—that, namely, 
of glorifying God by submission to his will. 
This is what I regard as stoicism; but to 
be influenced by that desire in such a degree 
as to, not certainly extinguish, yet certainly 
triumph over the opposition of every other, 
is what I regard as Christianity. Don’t you 
agree with me in my judgment ?” 

We have a vivid glimpse of him that winter 
in his enforced retirement, furnished by one 
of a deputation of three clergymen who visited 
him one evening :—“His emaciated frame, and 
the hectic flush on his cheek, seemed to mark 
him too plainly as destined to be a victim of 
consumption; but the ardent spirit within 
nerved his feeble frame with surprising 
energy. His whole heart was in our move- 
ment. He spoke with great animation of the 
prospects of the Church, and the days of 
darkness which we might anticipate before 
the time of the millennial glory. We were 
much struck with his fervency of spirit, and 
left him deeply regretting that, in the mys- 
terious providence of God, the Church was 
apparently to be so soon deprived of the 
services of one so remarkably qualified by his 
gifts and graces for labouring successfully in 
the vineyard of the Lord. For when we bade 
him farewell, we all believed that his days on 
earth were numbered and nearly finished, and 
that we should probably see his face no more.” 

The “ movement” was the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland. “It took place,” he 
wrote in May, 1843, a few days after the mo- 
mentous event, “amid circumstances so awfully 
solemn, that it could scarcely fail to impress 
even the world with the conviction that God 
himself was revealing his arm. What reason 
for all who love Christ’s royal name, and bear 
witness to his crown rights, to adore the 
Father of lights for having given the spirit of 
wisdom and counsel, of boldness and unity, in 
so large a measure to his servants! I am 
anxious,” he added, “to make known my ad- 
herence to the ‘Protest’ of the ‘Free’ As- 
sembly. Will you be so good as to give in 
my name?” 

Towards the end of 1843 his health took a 
more favourable turn. The disease was arrested, 
though “to preach for at least six months” 
was declared by his physician to be “out of the 
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question.” If ever it was true that “a man 
is immortal till his work is done,” this feeble 
invalid proved it; for ere another year had 
closed, he was to be on his way to the scene of 
a life-work which has scarcely any parallel in 
modern missions. 

Meanwhile he grew in grace. “My dear 
friend H. arrived to-day to pay us a visit,” is 
the testimony drawn from the diary of a valued 
brother in the ministry: “he looks thin and 
pale, and is very weak, but his eye is lighted 
up with the fire of heavenly hope. He is one 
of the acutest and most spiritual expositors of 
Scripture I ever met with. He is an accom- 
plished scholar. His whole walk and conversa- 
tion seem seasoned with the spirit of his 
divine Master. We have greatly enjoyed his 
rich and spiritual converse.” 

Yet he himself writes, ‘ How little Iam like 
Jesus, who, when He walked on earth, ‘was in 
heaven,’—who, as has been beautifully said, 
‘always repelled sin, but touched it at every 
point’! We live ina mephitic air, and, but for the 


ever be going forth in prayer to God without, 


and returning to God within. In our mutual 
intercourse and conversation—amidst all the 
busiest scenes of our pilgrimage, we may be 
moving to and fro on the rapid wing of prayer, 
of mental prayer,—that prayer which lays the 
whole burden of the heart on a single sigh. 
A sigh breathed in the spirit, though inaudible 
to all around us but God, may sanctify every 
conversation, every event, in the history of the 
day.” 

Few ever realized like him what it is to 
“pray without ceasing.” “ Prayer,” he says, 
“will be fatiguing to flesh and blood if uttered 
aloud and sustained long. Oral prayer, and 
prayer mentally ordered in words, though not 
uttered aloud, no believer can engage in with- 
out ceasing; but there is an undercurrent of 
prayer which may run continually under the 
stream of our thoughts and never weary us. 
Such prayer is the silent breathing of the 
Spirit of God who dwells in our hearts (see 
Rom. viii. 9, and 1 Cor. iii. 16); it is the tem- 


refreshing supplies of the wind which blows | per and habit of the spiritual mind; it is the 
from heaven upon the soul, we should soon be | pulse of ‘our life, which is hid with Christ in 


deprived of spiritual sensibility, if not of spi- 


God;’ it is the consciousness of the ‘divine 


ritual life.’ And a real stratagem in his con-| nature’ communicated to us in regeneration. 
flict he adds :—“ The only remedy is, I find, | Prayer of this kind may be breathed ‘ without 
simple, childlike, believing, implicit confidence | ceasing.’ I am convinced that the spirit of 
in God’s word, which is the sole object of|such mental prayer alone can maintain in our 


saving faith. To see Christ our righteousness, 
and in Him our righteousness, accepted already 
(for He is raised from the dead) and glorified 


souls an wninterrupted ‘assurance of hope,’ and 
give us to enjoy unbroken ‘ fellowship with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ It 


(for He is at God’s right hand),—that is. a| alone can secure to us the enjoyment of liberty, 
panacea for every soul-disease, that gives com- | power, and holiness.” 


fort to our heart, and glory to the grace of 


Yet he was no pietist, ever gauging the 


God.” mere fitful experiences of the interior life. “ It 


And he adds :—* It is a blessed thing to 


is an unprofitable thing,” he adds in the same 


be (in spirit) out of this rebellious world, and |letter, “to hunt after frames and feelings. 
safe in Christ. Those who are in the world| These are very good and precious, but they 
are rebels against the King; those who are in | are only creatures,—not God himself, but only 


Christ have a warfare to wage against the 
world and its rebellious prince. The warfare 
is often hot; we need God’s armour always, 
and all God’s armour. There is much evil 
manifesting itself within me; I never gain a 
victory over it but when I simply believe in 
Jesus. When we are restless and impatient, 
we sink into deep waters. When we lie in the 
hand of Jesus, as clay in the hands of the 
potter, we are enlarged and filled with peace. 
The ‘flesh’ within us cannot rest; the ‘ spirit’ 
within us seeks to repose in the bosom of 
Jesus.” 

Like Bunyan’s “ man in the picture,” he had 
“his eye lifted up to heaven.’ “As the bee 
is ever on the wing between the flowers and 
its honey-cells,” we find him expressing uncon- 
sciously his own heavenly habitude, in a letter 
dated 21st May, 1844, “so should our affections 





God’s work. The staple of spiritual life and 
godliness consists in a sense, ever abiding, of 
our dependence upon God’s indwelling Spirit, 
combined with a prayerful panting of soul after 
larger and larger manifestations of the Spirit 
within us. We tarry on the threshold of our 
most holy faith until we enter into Jesus and 
live upon his breath.” 

Hewitson was now to enter on a work in 
which all his protracted preparation was to find 
at once an ample field and a fitting recompence. 
The scene of it was MApErRa, where, under the 
teaching of a Christian physician, a singular 
thirst for the gospel had begun to show itself, 
whilst the priesthood were uttering no unmis- 
takeable menaces of a relentless persecution. 
With a truly apostolic zeal, he no sooner was 
invited by Dr. Candlish and other brethren to 
proceed to the island than he at once girded 
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up his loins to the errand. “ Doubtless,” he 
wrote to me (October 15, 1844), “it would 
have been more consonant to my natural wishes 
to be a minister of the gospel at home; but 
if, in a way so unexpected, the Lord be pleased 
to say, ‘I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles,’ it is my part to deny myself, through 
his grace, and to take up my cross and go. 
Madeira is at present the forlorn hope of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Before setting out it was determined that 


| he should be ordained to the holy ministry. 





“ Blessed be God,”’ said Henry Martyn, on one 
occasion, “I feel myself to be Ais minister.” 
To go forth as “his minister”—to beseech 
men in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God 
—was the one object for which our dear friend 
cared to live. On November 6, 1844, he was 
ordained to the ministry of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

An incautious announcement in a public 
paper of his designation as missionary to Ma- 
deira, rendered it advisable that he should 
proceed by way of Lisbon, and give himself 
privately there for a time to the acquisition of 
the Portuguese language. On his way through 
London he writes :—‘ Pray for me; for now 
I am beginning more than ever to feel my 
utter helplessness. Friends, relations, home, 
are all left behind. Whether I may ever visit 
them again is uncertain. This is trying to 
flesh and blood. In the object, again, which I 
have in view, there is nothing which is pleasing 
to the natural man. Now I need to find my 
all in Christ. If He be not now all my por- 
tion, then I am truly destitute. But in Him 
there is more than enough to compensate every 
loss and sacrifice. O for more grace to live in 
Christ, on Christ, with Christ !” 

His brief sojourn at Lisbon was a season of 
not a little secret discipline. In his diary he 
speaks one day of being buffeted by Satan, and 
of betaking himself, with great enlargement, to 
the word of God and prayer. Another day 
his peace is interrupted by the secret workings 
of the impatient, restless flesh; and he hastens 


with his rankling sore to the throne of grace, | 


ashamed to be always going to God stained 
with guilt, but finding Him ready to heap coals 
of fire upon his head by pouring out on his 
hell-deserving soul the treasures of his love 
and pity. Again, a spirit of self-righteousness, 
exceedingly subtle, suggests hard thoughts 
about Christ; yet when he prays to the Lord 
before going to sleep, he feels as if the evil 
suggestions, which terrified and staggered him, 
had left no guilt whatever on his conscience. 
And, as the time approaches for quitting the 
city, he sums all up thus:—‘* The Lord has 


been dealing wonderfully with me since F came | 


‘to Lisbon. Sometimes hell has been rolling 
floods of corruption and bitterness through my 
|soul; sometimes I have been filled with the 
light, and glory, and unutterable joy of heaven. 
What is to be the end of these things? For 
what is the Lord preparing me? He will 
‘guide me with his counsel.’ ”* 

In his manuscript diary, which now lies before 
me, he records the way by which he was led, 
thus :—“ After a residence of two months and a 
half'at Lisbon Iwas on the point of proceeding to 
Madeira, with the view of engaging in the pas- 
toral work among the converts, when Dr. 
Kalley was obliged, in consequence of an ad- 
verse decision in the court of appeal, to flee 
from the island. Imprisonment and prosecu- 
tion were apparently to be the inevitable results 
of labouring in the forbidden field. It was, 
therefore, with a trembling heart that I left 
Lisbon on my way to Madeira.” He arrived 
towards the end of February, 1845. 

The narrative of the very remarkable work 
which Géd wrought in that island we reserve 
for a special article in a subsequent number of 
this journal. A few personal characteristics of 
the human worker we here note in passing. 

One striking characteristic was the extraor- 
dinary power which he had so rapidly acquired 
of speaking to these people in their own tongue 
the things of Jesus Christ. “ His fluency in 
the language,” ‘wrote an English resident, 
“from the time of his arrival was wonderful ; 
the people spoke of it as ‘a gift from God.’ 
You know the unction that pervaded all he 
ever said and did; but you can hardly imagine 
how he suited himself to the peculiar habits of 
| thinking and the circumstances of these unedu- 
cated but intelligent and inquiring people. I 
| have heard many of them go over his addresses, 
/or his particular illustrations, with a delight 
and depth of feeling which showed how he had 
| reached their heart.” 
| Another characteristic was the mingled zeal 
and prudence with which he conducted the 
| work. In the same manuscript diary, after 
| mentioning that Dr. Kalley had confined him- 
self almost wholly to preaching the gospel, 
only two communions having been celebrated, 
and the entire number of communicants being 
twenty-two, he says :—“ From the commence- 
ment of my labours I occupied some time in 
the examination of catechumens; and about 
the end of March, between thirty and forty 
Portuguese encompassed the table of the Lord. 
Another communion was dispensed in May, 
at which nearly sixty were present. Both of 
these communions took place during the dark- 
ness of night, and the fact of their occurrence 
was never suspected. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, it became known that I was receiving 
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Portuguese subjects and preaching to them the 
gospel; and one morning I was surprised by 
finding officers of police stationed at: my house 
for the purpose of discovering who should 
assemble. The meetings were removed for 
some time to another house, and in that way 
we succeeded in eluding the vigilance of our 
enemies,” 

Another characteristic was the untiring energy 
with which, in spite of his excessive weakness, 
he prosecuted the work. Aclergyman who was 
ministering to the English residents records 
how exhausted Hewitson sometimes was, as 
day after day he toiled in instructing the num- 
bers who eagerly resorted to him; and yet it 
was wonderful to see that his health did not 
suffer, all this intense labour not seeming seri- 
ously to affecthim. But the labour was sweet- 
ened by the evident presence and power of the 
Lord. ‘How pleasant it has been,” we find 
him writing, “to meet with and speak to the 
dear people here who love Jesus! Many of 
them are simple-minded and confiding in God, 
like little children. Some of them have made 
much progress in grace and holiness ; and their 
greatest joy is to see the work spreading, and 
new souls coming into the fold.” 

The ingathering work went forward with so 
signal a success, that ultimately a goodly band 
of some seven or eight hundred natives were 
content to quit home and kindred for Christ’s 
sake. ‘They found a refuge from the perse- 
cutor in Trinidad, whither Hewitson, after a 
brief visit to Britain, was to proceed to comfort 
and establish them in their exile. 

He reached London in June, 1846. Great 
was the joy of many hearts to see once more 
in the flesh this dearly beloved in the Lord. 
His apostolic labours seemed to all to have in- 
vested him with a fresh heavenliness. “ My 
one wish,’ he wrote, “is that all my move- 
ments may be movements in the way of the 
Lord; for if we will not walk with God in his 
way, He will not leave his way to join Himself 
to us and walk with us in ours. It is our wis- 
dom to give up all contending with God on 
this point ; for our way is. always out of the 
way, and his way leads us right. ‘ Aimicus est 
pro veliculo, —and who so good a friend as God? 
We while away the time best, and beguile the 
weariness of travelling best, in his company. 
The two disciples journeying to Emmaus were 
but poor company to each other; but when 
Jesus joined them and blessed them with his 
sweet discourse, their ‘hearts burned: within 
them.’ His presence made a mile a step, and 
an hour a minute.” 

A fortnight later he wrote from Dalmelling: 





ton, “May our meeting be truly in Jesus, 
and our fellowship sweet through the shedding | 
I. 


upon us of his sweet ointments! Life is weary 
if Christ be not in us, revealing the name of 
the Father. What an aching void if we be not 
filled with grace and truth out of the fulness of 
Christ Jesus our Lord! What soul-satisfac- 
tion when we are breathing the Spirit, and 
walking in the light, and enjoying the commu- 
nion of the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ! 
Truly then our joy is full.” 

His every visit, his every conversation, was 
like a message from heaven. “My desire,” he 
remarked one day, “is to know no man hence- 
forth after the flesh, but to seek Christ and 
God above all things, in all companies and 
places. So much of Christ as there is in any 
one, so much of beauty and desirableness 
there is there, and no more. It is sad, in these 
degenerate and apostate times, in which, 


because of abounding iniquity, the love of 


many is waxed cold, to be obliged often to hide 
ourselves in the secret of God’s presence, from 
the strife even of some of his own children’s 
tongues. How many speak to you with as 
much ‘strife,’ or earnestness and interest, 
about the vanities of this passing world, as if 
they were still of the world, and not born from 
above! You would ever be looking unto Jesus; 
but they will have you to look away to some- 
thing else, as if something else were more 
lovely than He who is altogether lovely. 
Mary sits and looks up to Jesus; even her 
sister Martha would have her look to some- 
thing else.” 








A life so really “godly” was misunderstood | 


by many whose own more carnal walk was 


painfully though silently rebuked by it. “The | 


Lord himself meet with us,” 
another friend, “ or not let us meet; for sweet 
though the meeting be of brother with bro- 
ther, yet it is only sweet when they meet in 
the Lord, as one spirit with Him, and so one 
with each other.” And, vindicating an occa- 
sional silence which an uncongenial company 
would cause, he observed one day, “A man of 
spiritual discernment can scarcely open his 
lips to one who has none without incurring 
the unmerited charge of uncharitableness, of 
captiousness, of censoriousness, of assump- 
tion, or something similar. He must, in the 
presence of the ungodly or carnal, ‘ withhold 
his mouth even from good,’ or his ‘ good will 
be evil spoken of.’ ” 

However rebuking such a life might be to 
others,. it was itself very evidently nothing but 
a thing of joy to himself. “More converse 
with God,’ he wrote, “and less with man, 
would be health to our flesh and marrow to 
our bones. We cannot converse with God in 
the company of our brethren unless we meet 
in the name of Jesus. If we meet in his 
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he wrote to | 
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name, we have his word for it that we shall 
not be without his presence and fellowship.” 
The secret of some of his closest intima- 
| cies he disclosed another day thus :—* Don’t 
| you find that there are some of God’s 
children’ with whom you have more conge- 
niality than you have with others? Does not 
this arise from your seeing in them more of 
the image of Christ ?. Wherever we see Christ’s 
image we should love it, because Christ is 
there; but it is natural to the new man to 
love that most in which the image of the 
Beloved is seen shining with the greatest 
brightness and beauty.” 
_ A friend who knew him well, and who could 
appreciate him, describes as his most singular 


'| talent his “conversational powers,” adding, 


| “I do not speak of ‘that literary, scientific, or 
general conversation, in which many worldly 
| men have eminently excelled, and in which he 
also, with his fine fancy, high scholarship, and 
extensive information, was, or could have been, 
no mean proficient; but his peculiar faculty 
was that of Christian conversation, in which he 
became such a master. With becoming bold- 
ness and resolution, yet with suitable tact and 
gentleness, he often succeeded in introducing 
a Christian element even into a worldly com- 
| pany; and, instead of yielding to the current 
of conversation around him, he would lead it in 
a different direction by the firmness and con- 
sistency of his deportment.” 

Yet no one ever reproached him with a 
hypocritical Pharisaism. His life was too real 
for that. What is in a man he does not need to 
put on; and even the blindest could see that 
Hewitson’s holiness was a part of himself, not 
admitting of being either put off or put on. 
* All unsavoury peculiarism of manner,” he 
observed, on one occasion, expressing his ab- 
horrence of anything assumed, and his own 
method of maintaining in his own life the 
savour of heavenliness, “we ought to avoid, 
and will avoid, if only the chamber of our heart 
be kept fresh and pure by an uninterrupted 
circulation of wind from heaven. We need 
spiritual ventilation at home, that we may 
_ carry with us into every scene and circle the 
| freshness and purity of a spiritual atmosphere. 
| The sinner is overawed by what is holy—he is 
_ disgusted by what is sanctimonious. Christ 
| was marvellous in being without personal 
| peculiarities. What breadth, depth, catholicity, 

in his character! He was living truth. O to 
| be like Christ!” 
| . Few knew so well how to solace the afflicted 
| and bereaved. “You have my sympathy in 
this time of trouble,’’ he writes to one friend : 
“ God has taken from you, as it were, a pledge 
that you will live for eternity. The bereaved 








| 











soul goes across the border of time in quest of 
the departed spirit, and so acquaints itself 
better with eternity and its unseen realities. 
How real is the distant isle to which a friend 
has gone, though it seemed formerly but a dim 
fog on the sea!. How real is eternity, when 
one whom we loved, and still love, is there! 
‘One that I love is there;’—that gives our 
hearts a local habitation in eternity. This 
event tells that we are nearer our journey’s 
end now than we were yesterday. The Jordan 
is not far off. A few breathings of the air of 
the wilderness, a few steps across its dreary 
sands, and then we reach home!” 

And to another :—“I sympathize with you 
in your bereavement; at the same time I think 
you happy in being privileged to know that the 
spirit of the departed is now made perfect in 
holiness, and is waiting with Christ for the 
resurrection to glory. Oh, what a privilege is 
yours, my dear friend! what a consolation! 
Bereavement is necessarily painful; but I think 
I could forego with gladness the comforts of 
living fellowship with even the dearest on 
earth, had I the blessedness of good warrant to 
believe that the soul of that dearest one was 
with Jesus in paradise. Blessed and sweet are 
the tears which wet the cheek that shines with 
radiance of joy like this.” 

On January 2, 1847, he sailed for Trini- 
dad, to comfort his dear Portuguese, and to 
organize the exiles into a church. Very plea- 
sant, on his arrival, were the “meetings and 
greetings and embraces, the tears and laugh- 
ings, of kind and cordial welcome.” Near 
Port-of-Spain he found 300 of the converts, 
and elsewhere in the island 150 more, the 
numbers rising afterwards to 700 in all, exclu- 


sive of others who had gone to other islands. | 
With consummate wisdom he relieved bodily | 
wants, healed spiritual backslidings, sustained | 


the weak, stimulated the strong. No ordinary 
labours did he undergo in these months. With 


a frame so exhausted, most other men would | 
have long ago laid themselves aside as disabled. | 
But, with a self-forgetting energy, and a holy | 


elevation of spirit, rarely, if ever, surpassed, 
did this beloved servant of the Lord count not 
his life dear unto himself, so that he might 
finish his course with joy. 


In April the organization of the church was | 
completed, and in May he bade them a final | 


farewell. When I left the island,” he wrote, 
“all was satisfactory and cheering. The 
refugee church is now in good order, and 
everything is full of promise. I can say to 
them what the apostle said to the Colossians,— 
‘Though absent in flesh, yet am I with you 
now in the spirit, joying and beholding your 
order and the steadfastness of your faith in 
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‘Christ.’ Their pastor, Senhor;Arsenio,, is; well 
qualified for the work,.I mean especially by the 
grace of God, . The Lord. is:.blessing him 
beyond all his expectations with grace and 


strength. He seems’ to have the Bible always 
-in his heart, and his. heart always in heaven.” 


Hewitson reached the Clyde in July, 1847. 
A. growing mellowness was observed to have 
gathered upon him. ‘I have much work before 
me,” he wrote, “some of it not pleasant. to my 
sluggish nature; but the Lord can make all 
things pleasant if; we do them unto Him. 
Oh, it is a sweet service, the serviceof the Lord, 
because his smiles. are sweet—his very frowns 
are frowns of love, If we be going to spend 
eternity in looking on his glory, surely we will 
not grudge to look often on his glory during 
time. The more we look to Him, the more 
blessed we are.’ 

For several months he visited various friends, 
preaching with much power, and leaving 
behind him a heavenly savour. ‘The holiness 
and heavenliness of his whole conversation,’ 
wrote one of those friends after he had left, 
“were such as to make me feel that he was 
more like a being come for a time from another 


| world, to declare his message and return to it 


again, than like an ordinary Christian. The 
effect was to make ordinary Christians almost 
ashamed of the lowness of their attainments, 
and their distance from that purity and devo- 
tedness which ought to fill us all. By one 
individual among us, who was reckoned—truly, 
I believe—a sincere Christian, this effect was 
felt so profoundly, that she was seized with 
alarm that she had never been a Christian at 
all, but had only been mocking God with false 
professions.” 

More than ever he had “the tongue of the 
learned,” to “know.how to speak a word in 
“If you grieve,” 
we have him writing to a bereaved Christian, 
“it will be for yourself, and not for her. Her 
grief is past—her joy is full. To sympathize 
with her is to sympathize with joy—joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” And he 
added, “It is difficult for me now to believe 
that my Christian friends who ‘sleep’ are 
really gone away,—they are so near in the 
Lord. There is only a partition-wall between ; 
they are in the next room sleeping. When 
the Lord comes and knocks at the door, they 
will awake and come forth; and, all together, 
we will meet the Lord. The Lord make your 
tears a blessing to your soul, and wipe them 
away with his own hand!” 

His health was now so far restored that he 
felt able to undertake a pastoral charge in Scot- 
land. It was the Free Church congregation 
at Dirleton, a villege in East Lothian, dis- 


longings to see Him as He is! 





tant some twenty miles from Edinburgh. 
“The season,’ he wrote March 9, 1848, the 
day of his induction, “was to me one of 
great solemnity ; and I had.a most comfortable 
sense of the Lord’s presence, I desired to be 
inducted by the ‘Good Shepherd’ himself; 
and I felt that He was indeed, with me.” : 

For the next two-years he laboured with 
a marvellous energy; and scarcely a week 
passed without evident tokens of the Master’s 
presence and power. He was constantly meet- 
ing with “inquiring souls,’ and, with others 
who had “found peace in Christ.” “ To-day,” 
for example, he writes, “I visited. one of my 
flock who has recently joined herself to the 
Lord. My heart has been glad ever since I 
saw her,—she is so full of faith, and her peace 
is like a river.” 

This success did not surprise him ; he looked 
for conversions, less as the exception than as 
the rule. “I think I have never preached,” 
was his remark one day to a friend, “ without 
asking, in the opening prayer, that God would 
convert souls at that time. I am persuaded,” 
he added, “it is because ministers do not ea- 
pect God to give the immediate blessing, that 
there is comparatively so little good done. Oh, 
if men would but give God credit for sin- 
cerity !” i. 

The affection and veneration felt for him 
amongst the people struck me exceedingly on 
my repeated visits. Some used to welcome 
him as “an angel of God.” It seemed, indeed, 
as if he were already breathing the air of 
Immanuel’s land. “O for vaster longings,” he 
would remark, “of natwral affection after the 
all-lovely One, our Elder Brother—intenser 
How I love 
Him for his sweet, infinite holiness, when the 
Holy Ghost gives me a glimpse of that! I 
feel then as if I could not love Him but for 
his sweet, deep, wonderful, and divine holiness. 
What a heaven it would be to be like Him !— 
what a heaven to have fellowship with those 
who bear most of his likeness! But it is the 
heaven of heavens to have unhindered, free, full, 
heart-in-heart communion with Himself.” 

In the summer of 1849 he preached for a 
month at Southampton—the last of his many 
wanderings in the Master’s service. “ Yester- 
day,” he writes from Holly Hill, “I came here 
on a visit to Lord Henry Cholmondeley. This 
is truly a godly family, and the. fellowship is 
very pleasant. All are pre-millennarians.” 
And he adds, “Here I am creeping where 
Whitfield was wont to fly. O that I had 
wings like his! My ministerial life seems to 
me much to resemble that of the chrysalis. 
Something in me says,‘ Work;’ but something 
also says, ‘No.’ I often feel as if I were the 
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weakest of all beings, and as if my being en-| He grew visibly feebler week by week. “I 
abled to go forward were a mystery of divine | feel,” he said one day, “my fleshly tabernacle 
love, a miracle of divine power.” decaying.” “But we have a house not made 
Even in these last months his old interest | with hands,” rejoined the visitor, “eternal in 
in philosophy did not flag. “Heoften spoke to| the heavens.” “Ah! that is not all,” inter- 
me,” a friend writes, “of an article which he | posed Hewitson, hastily; “we know—we know 
contemplated for one of the Reviews, on|that we have a house. It is this ‘knowing’ 
*Power. He regarded views like those of} which makes us confident, and willing rather 
Brown on the subject as little better than|to be absent from the body, and present with 
atheistic; and, if I mistake not, his object | the Lord.” 
was to show that what we call power is the} Another day, lying on the sofa with the 
direct result of the divine will, and that the | Bible in his hand, he read, “In Judah is God 
universe is literally kept together by a con-|known: his name is great in Israel;” and 
stant and infinite series of such volitions.” added, “ Sometimes these words bring exqui- 
It was now becoming only too apparent that | site pleasure to my soul—the thought that in 
his earthly course was nearly run. In Decem- | this unrighteous world there are those among 
ber, 1849, he speaks of having had hemorrhage | whom God is known—to whom his name is 
repeatedly since the preceding June. “ Disease,” | great.” 
he wrote, “seems to be making progress in the A friend who was with him that summer, 
chest; but if so, it is only doing the will of|assisting him in his ministerial work, was 
the Lord who sent it.” I visited him in March, | struck with the native energy of his character, 
and found him very feeble indeed, and happy /in his unwillingness to yield to his disease. 
in the prospect of his speedy departure to be | “It was amazing to see him,” he says, “ with 
with his dear Lord. A few days later Dr.|his pulse upwards of 120, sitting daily at the 


| Horatius Bonar was with him, and left him |dinner-table, and joining in the conversation, 


| as in the very vestibule of heaven. April and | almost as if in health. I frequently wondered 


May he spent under the roof of Lady Foulis in | at the perfect ease and freedom with which he 


| Edinburgh, in the hope that a complete rest | always entered into my own affairs and those of 
| might reanimate his failing strength. I saw | others, as if he had not a pain or care of his 

him there, and shall never forget his heavenly }own to occupy him. His remarkable acuteness 
| mien as he said to me, “I am better acquainted | of mind never forsook him. The precision and 


with Jesusthan with any friend I have on earth.” |even subtlety of the distinctions he was so 
At the end of May he returned to Dirleton, | skilled in drawing were most striking in a 

the physician having pronounced him to be in|dying man. The perfect peace he enjoyed no 

the “last stage” of consumption. Quietly and | doubt contributed greatly to this.” 

meekly he acquiesced in the Master's will, re-| The deepest trial of these closing weeks was 











| marking that the Lord had his own way of|his silent Sabbaths. “Ah! that was my work,” 


he would say, as a brother who had been 
bow] of living water which should be handed | preaching for him returned; “but it is my 
round to refresh many souls, and then tak- | Father’s will,—yevyOnrw ro 2éAnpa rov Kupiov” 
ing the same bowl, emptying it, turning it up- | (the will of the Lord be done). The quotation 
side dow n, and putting it on the shelf, saying Up nat the original Greek was characteristic. 
“JT have no more need of thee.” |'The Greek ‘Testament was as familiar to him as 


dealing with his servants, making one like a} 


IT visited him a few days afterwards; andhe the English; and with a rare skill he was 
scemed as if already more than half in heaven. | alw ays detecting the most beautiful shades of 
He was intensely anxious about his people, nam-| meaning. “What a blessed thing it will be,” 


ing one and another and another who had re- |a friend was remarking to him one day, “ to be 
cently given evidence of a saving change. Of delivered from the bondage of the flesh!” 
himself he scarcely ever spoke ; his whole soul | “ Yes,” he replied, “ and, instead of bondage, be 
was occupied with the glory of his dear Lord. | introduced into the liberty of the glory. Our 
I shall not soon forget the look of joy which | translators,” he added, “have spoiled the anti- 
lighted up his pale face as he said to me— thesis in that verse by imagining a Hebraism 
“The Lord seems now to be making all things | which does not exist ;—‘ The creature shall be 
ready for my departure: I have just received delivered from the bondage of the corrup- 
from America the gladdening intelligence that /tion into the liberty of the glory of God’s 


the dear Portuguese are at length ‘settled in | children.’” 





| Llinois; their new pastor [his own son in the} “This one is the last,” he observed to a 


fuith] has arrived among them; they are brother who was with him on his closing com- 


organized into a fully constituted churck, and/munion Sabbath. It was a new convert who 


great grace is upon them all.” | had just been brought in. A peculiar expres- 
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sion of delight sat upon him as he thus wel-| Such was this holy and lowly servant of 
comed another of the conversions with which Christ. I have missed him as I never missed 
God had been honouring him in these his appa- | any other man. But I count it one of the chief 
rently helpless days. On the brother’s return | mercies of my life to have known him, and to 
from the service he said, “I. knew Christ was | have been honoured with his love and his friend- 


with you. I was in the midst of you. Myj|ship. The lamented Neander once embodied 
communion was sweet. The Lord was very | the lesson taught by the entire history of the 
near.” Church of God in the maxim, “It is the heart 


I saw him the next day for the last time. | which makes the divine” (“Peetus est quod 
A paroxysm of pain had so exhausted him that | theologum facit”’). And seventeen years later 
he could not speak. A look conveyed what | he added, “We need not be ashamed of this 
was in his heart. For other seven days he lin- | maxim; shame rather to those who were bold 
gered on, with occasional intervals of relief | enough to ridicule it. They have pronounced 
from the agony of his pain. “The Lord has | sentence on themselves. It was the watchword 
never forsaken me,” he whispered to a friend of those who called forth theology from the 
in one of them, “and He never will—never. | dead forms of scholasticism to the living spirit 
It is the best, the kindest, the most fatherly | of God’s word.” Hewitson was a true “ Great- 
way. Faith receives it now; sight shall soon heart’’—a burning and a shining light which 
behold it.” ‘this dark world can ill spare. But though 

At length on the Tuesday, about midnight, that light is translated on high, the lamp of 
lifting himself up in bed, and raising his hands | God is not gone out. Let it be our holy am- 
in prayer, he cried, “O my people!” and in | bition to let our light also so shine, that men, 
a few more minutes he calmly “fell asleep.” | when they see in us a like heavenly walk, shall 














It was on 7th August, 1850, and in his 
eight-and-thirtieth year. | 


glorify as He glorified our Father in heaven. 
JOHN BAILLIE, 








A BRACE OF CRUSOES. 


(FOUNDED 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


**Sirs, we invite you | 
To our poor cell, where ye shall take your rest 
For this one night, which (part of it) we'll waste 
With such discourse as, I doubt not, will make it 
Go quick away; the story of our life 
And the particular accidents, gone by 
Since we came to this isle. And in the morn 
We'll bring you to your ship.’’ Tempest. 


“TAKE you with us? Ay, that we will, Mrs. | 
Danvers, since the captain gives us leave, and 
you’ve a mind to spend an hour or two on 
terra firmy.” 

“T shall like it of all things, Mr. Sprent, so 
help me into the boat, please.” 

Mrs. Danvers was not as young and beautiful 
as a heroine of romance; nor was she quite a 
lady. Though only thirty-two, she had knocked 
about the world a good deal with her husband ; 
and was now returning to him in India, after 
having taken charge of a family of motherless 
children to England, and consigned them safely 
to their friends. 

She was not a beauty, but she was very 
pleasant to look upon; fresh-coloured, with a| 
good-humoured mouth that disclosed white even 
teeth, merry blue eyes, and a neat, firm, com- 
pact figure. She had a pleasant voice, and a 





ON FACT.) 


‘*MARY POWELL.” 


pleasant word for every one; was never sea 


sick, could walk the deck as steadily as a | 





sailor, was full of resources in emergencies, | 
neat-handed, and tender-hearted. No wonder, | 


then, that she was popular with lady passengers, 
with children, with the captain, the mate, the 
ship’s cook, the carpenter, and, in short, with 


;one and all. 


The sailor Dick Sprent and Harry Stevens 


| the carpenter were now on their way to a little 


islet not many days’ distance from the Cape, 
for water, and Mrs. Danvers had asked and 
obtained leave to accompany them. Soon they 
were dancing over the waves, and putting a 
gradually increasing distance between them- 
selves and the ship. 

“ And what may this little island be called ?” 
said Mrs. Danvers, eyeing keenly the long, 
narrow line of bright sand beneath the rocks, 
and the luxuriant tropical foliage beyond. 

“This here island was created before ever 
names was inwented,” said Sprent. 

“Why, of course it was, Dick,” said Stevens, 
laughing; “and every other place too. Adam 
named all the beasts, but he didn’t name all 
the islands.” 

“You was by and knows all about it,” said 
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Sprent, who never liked being put down. 
Then, as they ran into a little cove,— 

“Take my advice, Mrs. Danvers, and don’t 
go straying away into the woods out of sight 
of us.” 

“ Are there natives?” said she. 

“Not. a. mother’s son that I knows on,” 
said Sprent. “The only danger is of your 
losing yourself, and our being obliged to return 
without you.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be so unhandsome as 
that, I hope!” 

“Not unless we couldn’t find you.” 

“Depend on it I won’t get lost,” she said, 
alertly springing from the boat and giving one 
or two stamps on the sand. “ How pleasant 
it is to have something solid under one’s feet!” 

Then, after they had secured the boat, the 
men began to fill their casks from a sparkling 
rivulet which ran down an opening in the 
rocks; while the agile Mrs. Danvers availed 
herself of the opening to explore the country 
beyond. 

“Recollect, Mrs. Danvers,” called Sprent 
after her. ““Don’t ye go too far.” 

“No, no.” And having a spice of fun in 
her nature, the healthful excitement of scaling 
the rocks and penetrating a romantic glen was 
enhanced by the consciousness ‘that her om- 
panions were a little anxious for her safety, 
There was such a charming mixture of broken 
foreground, brawling water, and the deep shade 
of varied foliage, contrasting with the intense 
blue of sea and sky, that, though not possessed 
of much culture, she was in a kind of rapture. 

“This is like fairy-land!” thought’ she. 
“This is like Robinson Crusoe’s island that 
he got so tired of, and yet pined to return to. 
Ha! I saw a goat spring across that chasm! 
and there are little’ frolicsome kids !—oh the 
pretty creatures! I must get a little nearer 
to them.” 

Presently she retraced her steps and called 
aloud to Sprent,— 

“Come here! come! here’s a field of wheat !”’ 

“ What does she say?” asked Sprent of 
Stevens. 

“ She says there’s a field of wheat.” 

“ Wheat! then there must be people to grow 
it,” said Sprent. “ Let’s go and look after ’em 
a bit.” ; 

They soon joined Mrs. Danvers at the top 
of the cliff, where was a kind of table-land, 
well wooded. Proceeding with caution, they 


| presently found themselves in an embowered | 


avenue that certainly betokened civilized train- 
ing; and ‘before they had reached the upper 
end they came suddenly on an uncouth human 
form, whom they startled as much as he 
startled them. 











Turning towards them an embrowned, ruddy 
face, surrounded by a prodigious growth of 
bushy hair, he accosted them with— 

“Where will ye be from?” 

“From the ship, to be sure,” returned 
Sprent, well pleased to be addressed in his 
own language. 

“ What ship P” 

“The Fair Helen merchantman, bound for 
Calcutta. We've come for water.” 

The recluse looked hard at him, with a 
strange expression of pleasure,—then held out 
his hand, 

“Over twenty years haye passed,” said he, 
“since my mate and I were cast on this island, 
during which time we have never seen a soul, 
Welcome, friends! and welcome you, lady! 
the first woman I've seen all those long years.” 

“Oh, how singular!” exclaimed Mrs. Dan- 
vers, with immense emphasis ; “ how extremely. 
interesting !” and here ensued a general shak- 
ing of hands. 


The solitary was what Sprent privately desig-’ 


nated to himself “a queercustomer.” Nota bit of 
linen wore he; his dress was entirely composed 
of goats’ skins. He only wanted a peaked cap 
aud umbrélla of the same to look a complete 
Crusoe. 

“You said you’d a mate,” said Sprent; 
“where is he?” 

The lord of the isle here turned swiftly 
round, and applying his hands to his mouth, 
uttered such a loud, discordant “ Heigh!” that 
it made them all start. 

“ Robin’s out of hearing,” said the recluse. 
“Follow me.’’ And he rapidly led the way up 
the avenue, through a wicket-gate, and up 
some rustic steps. 

Here’ a charming scene presented itself—a 
cave in the face of the rock, enlarged into a 
comfortable dwelling by a wattled addition, 
thatched and trellised, before which stretched 
a landscape wildly beautiful, redeemed from 
the aspect of savage nature by sundry traces 
of careful cultivation. . Vines twined their 
tendrils round poles; a corn-rick was neatly 
stacked; a little wheat-field was flanked by 
one of oats, and there was a neat garden. 

“What a paradise!” exclaimed Mrs. Dan- 
vers. 

“A paradise without an Eve,” said the 


‘recluse, smiling, “ but also without a serpent.” 


Then, repeating his loud cry,— 

“ Heigh ! Robin, man! Robin !—(Rob’s rather 
hard of hearing, ma’am, from having so little 
to hear, may be)—Rob! here’s a woman! a 
lady! Ah, here he comes.” 

And sure enough, another recluse, nearly 
the pattern of the first—alike with a difference 
—came deliberately towards them, with the 
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air of a man who had leisure for everything 
there could possibly be occasion for on the 
island. 

“Well, of all things!” was his first rather 
incoherent speech. “A woman! and two men! 
How do you all do? Are there any more?” 

“No more have landed,” said Mrs. Danvers, 
smiling; “our ship is off shore.” 

“Standing off and on,” explained Sprent. 
“We came for water, not thinking the island 
inhabited. You don’t grudge it, I suppose ?’’ 

“ Grudge it! You’re welcome to the best 
we have; you’re welcome to everything, any- 
thing. Come and dine with us. We can’t 
give you beef and plum pudding. There will 
be goat’s meat at top, and goat’s meat at 
bottom, and goat broth in the middle; and 
plenty of ‘oat-cake—and wheat, too, for the 
lady.” 

“ What a jolly dinner !”’ exclaimed Stevens. 

“Come on, then,’ said Robin, hospitably; 
and he conducted them into the cave, telling 
“ the lady”’ he would have put things straighter 
had he known she was coming. 

“ Why, I never knew a place so neat in my 
life,’ said she, in admiration. ‘A nail here, 
a bracket there,—I call it quite beautiful.” 

“« Ah! my good mother in Scotland used to 
teach me ‘a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place,’” said Robin. “It would 
be a shame to have anything out of its place 
here, I think, where one has time for every- 
thing.” 

“How came you to be here? Do tell us all 
about your history.” 

“ History ! my good lady,—our history these 
twenty years has been a blank. We don’t even 
know the day of the week, nor the hour of the 
day, for certain. We do keep one day in seven, 
after a fashion; but we’ve no Bible, no books. 
How goes the world outside? We've seen 
no newspaper these twenty years. We don’t 
know who’s king, nor how many there have 
been meantime.” 

“Come away with us,” cried Sprent, eagerly. 
“T’m sure our captain will give you ‘a pas- 
sage.”’ 

“You make my head spin,” said Robin. 
“ Ask Duncan™there if he wants to go. If 
he does, I for certain can’t stay behind.” 

“TP?” cried Duncan, with:a start, after look- 
ing fixedly at;‘*the lady.” “Oh! Robin, man, 
what are ye thinking of ?~and the wheat not 
cut, and the oats to thrash, and. the garden to 
dress and to keep !” 

“Where are ye bound for?” said Robin, 
abruptly. 

“Calcutta,” said Sprent. 

“Why, that would be taking us from home, 
not to it,’ said Robin. . “ No, it doesn’t seem’ 


to me that we can go with you. Thank you all 
the same. Ye see we've a deal to do here; 
and you've taken us by surprise. Not but 
what Is dinner ready, Duncan ?” 

“Tt is,” said Duncan; “but I’m thinking 
what we'll do for cups and plates.” 

* Ye daft chiel!”” says Robin, “the lady will 
get one of each, to be sure, and the gents will 
share one between them.” 

“And I’m sure no one can complain of 
that arrangement except yourselves,” said 
Stevens. 

Very cordially were they made welcome to 
the best the cave afforded, water from the 
spring being the only beverage. But no arti- 
ficial stimulus was wanted to promote the flow 
of talk. Sprent’s tongue ran nineteen to the 
dozen, and ranged over all imaginable and un- 
imaginable subjects. Stevens chimed in with 
his addenda, and Mrs. Danvers had nothing to 
do but smile and laugh, in order to keep two 
pair of admiring eyes continually riveted on 
her. Grace before and after meat was de- 
voutly and simply said. 

“Ye see we keep up what little forms we 
can,’ Robin said. “Duncan even declares 
he’d ring a bell on Sundays if he had one, 
just to keep up the old association; but ye 
see we saved nothing from the wreck but a 
handful or two of corn, a tool-chest, and some 
pieces of timber. That corn has produced 
much more than we can consume, so that we 
}are almost ready, with the rich man in the 
| parable, to pull down our barns and build 
greater. We might part with it to ships, but 
it has so happened that we’ ve never yet spoken 
one. Ye see we lie out of the course.” 

“Why have you never built a boat and put 
to seaP” asked Stevens. 

“How should we steer without a compass ? 
We are not conversant enough with the stars. 
No, it pleased God to cast us on this island, 
and very good it was of Him.” 

“Don’t you wish to leave it, then?” cried 
Mrs. Danvers. 

“Well, what say you, Duncan? Do you 
want ?”’ 

“Well, no; I'd rather not,” says Duncan. 
“Do you want P” 

“Not if you don’t,” said Robin. “You're 
all the world to me, you know; and I believe 
we are all the world to each. other. If I’m 
wrong, you can contradict me.” 

“T don’t contradict you,’’ says Duncan. 

“That’s right, old chap,” said Robin, giving 
him his hand, which the other soberly grasped, 
and then dropped. “It’s quite true, I’m cer- 
tain, though we've been twenty years without 
telling one another so.” 

* Quite true, I’ve no doubt, and quite right,” 
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said Sprent; “but, dear me, how curious it 
seems that you should like to remain here.” 

“TI dare say it does seem a poor little spot 
to you,” said Robin. 

“J think it a sweet, pretty little spot,” said 
Mrs. Danvers. 

“So do I,” said Stevens, heartily, “I could 
live here for ever with the girl of my heart.” 

“She’d be rather an old girl at the end of 
the term,” said Sprent. “Pretty women can’t 
remain ‘for ever’ at thirty-two ” with a 
droll look at Mrs. Danvers. 

“ Then we'd sing ‘John Anderson my jo, 
said Stevens. “ What say you, Mrs. Danvers ?” 

“ Oh,” said she, “if John Danvers, my John 
Anderson, were here, I could make it out very 
happily with him.” 

“T call that a pretty sentiment,” said Sprent, 
with an appealing look at the recluses, who 
nodded concurrence. Dinner being now over, 
and the outside of the cave decidedly more airy 
than the inside, it was carried nemine contra- 
dicente that the whole party should walk round 
the cultivated part of the island, which took 
them about half an hour, exclusive of stoppages. 

But Rob had a great way with him of pulling 
up and dilating on the why and because of 
everything, which to Sprent was extremely 
edifying and beguiling. These two took as 
naturally to one another as a pair of soles that 
are matched in a fishmonger’s basket, though 
they never met till they came ashore. 

Stevens, Mrs. Danvers, and Duncan brought 
up the rear, and very interesting to themselves 
and each other was their conversation. Duncan 
gave the full particulars of the shipwreck, which 
he had never so much enjoyed talking of before, 
because of course it had never been a new story 
to Robin, who recollected it as well as he did. 
Nor could he enlarge on one or two traits of 
heroism in Robin to Robin himself, as he now 
took the opportunity of doing to his companions. 
Mrs. Danvers easily drew from him some ac- 
count of his early life, which entertained her 
till they had circumambulated the little do- 
main, and reached a little knoll commanding a 
view of the boat on the beach and the ship in 
the offing. 

“ What I say is this,” said Robin, as they all 
seated themselves, “that if ever I wanted to 
run up a flagstaff, here should be the spot.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” said Sprent with 
interest. 

“Firstly, because there are never any ships 
to signal to, and second because I’ve no flag.” 

“ And third, because you’ve no mind to go 
away, said Mrs. Danvers, laughing. 

“There may be something in that; but for 
many a year after we came here, ’twasn’t so, I 
assure you. Oh, how homesick we were and 





’ 





how tired of the island! One or other of us 
was always on the look-out, while the other 
worked. At last I said to Duncan, ‘This is 
folly ; the more we look for ships the more they 
don’t come, and meanwhile we do everything 
in a lazy spirit and don’t put half our minds to 
it. It’s my belief the Almighty means us to 
stay here, or why should we be cast on a place 
so completely out of the track and so provided 
with everything we want? Let’s take to it in 
a right spirit.’ And so we got tolike it. After 
a time we knew (if we took the trouble to con- 
sider about it) that home, at home, must be by 
this time a very different home from what we’d 
left it. At least this occurred to me—I don’t 
know whether it did to Duncan.” 

* Of course it did,” muttered Duncan. 

“I knew, for instance, that my father and 
mother were unlikely to be alive, and that their 


farm was certainly out of lease; and that my | 


sister Eupheme, once a pretty girl, who had 
married before I sailed, must by this time have 
spread a good deal, and was most likely the 
mother of half-a-dozen children. I could give 
a pretty round guess that the old set at the 
‘Hope and Anchor’ had broken up; and I knew 
the young laird had an awful notion of improve- 
ments, and had doubtless quite altered the face 
of the neighbourhood. So that altogether you 
see I felt the old home was no more to be had 
than the old year, so what was the use of crying 
for it like a baby ?” 

Here a button came off Mrs. Danver’s glove, 
which she had been mechanically worrying for 
some time, and, without more ado, she took 
from her pocket that convenient little vade 
mecum called a “lady’s companion,” threaded 
a needle, and sewed on the button in a trice. 
Duncan’s eyes dilated as he looked on. 

“ Well, that 7s a treasure,” said he. 

“Will you have it?” said Mrs. Danvers. 
“T can easily do without it till I get to 
Calcutta.” 

“It would be robbing you. And besides, 
I’ve no shirts or shirt-buttons,” said Duncan 
regretfully. 

“ He that used to be the smartest of sailors,” 
said Robin. “ You've no idea what a turn-out 
there used to be on Sunday mornings.” 

“ Ah, Sunday mornings ought to have been 


valued for something better than going fine,” | 


said Duncan. “I’m paying the penalty now; 
I'd give a good deal now for the fine sermons 
I despised then.” 

“ Don’t go to fancy it,” said Robin, “when 
you doze under my ministry as you do. This 
is the way, ma’am, we do on Sundays.. When 
we've cleaned the place up a bit, and cleaned 
ourselves, we come to this spot, which we call 
Sunday Point, and sit ourselves down and re- 
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peat all the psalms and hymns we can remem- 
ber, verse and verse about. Then we sing 
a psalm or two, and then we take it in turn to 
pray; and, for a while, you may be sure, we 
used to pray hard to see a ship; but it was 
made plain to us that was not to be granted, 
and by degrees we took to praying that sub- 
mission and thankfulness might be given us, 
whatever was the Lord’s intention concerning 
us.” 

“T call that a beautiful prayer,” said Mrs. 
Danvers, 

“And we did not neglect to pray for those 
at home,” continued Robin feelingly, “ chiefly 
by name, and very specially, because it seemed 
to bring them nearer to us—how that Eupheme 
might not aggravate her husband, nor Donald 
provoke her to wrath—that Jeanie might not 
be over-given to dress, but have the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit—and that Alick 
might not bring the grey hairs of his parents 
with sorrow to the grave. But in course of 
time I became aware that Jeanie was no longer 
a girl, nor Alick a boy; and how did I know 
that their parents might not be in their graves 
already? So then I prayed we might all meet 
in a better world,—‘ the land o’ the leal.’”’ 

Duncan now said quietly, “ After prayer and 
praise comes preaching. I mostly give the 
text, and Rob the sermon.” 

“ And what think ye he gave me last Sun- 
day?” struck in Robin. “‘They wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins, of whom 
the world was not worthy.’ I pegged into him, 
I assure you. ‘Oh, Duncan, my man,’ says I, 
‘don’t think because you go about in goatskins 
that therefore the world is unworthy of you. 
Don’t fancy yourself a martyr, or that the 
world may not, even here, reign in your heart. 
Oh, Duncan, beware of self-righteousness, lest 
you should be a wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ ” 

* You took a very unfair advantage of me,” 
said Duncan chuckling. 

A puff of white smoke appeared at this 
instant at the ship’s side, followed by the report 
of a gun. 

“ That's to call us back,” said Sprent, start- 
ing to his feet, “and we have not half filled our 
casks.” 

“We'll help you,” cried Duncan. “ Many 
hands make light work.” And soon they were 
all in cheerful activity. 

“Would your captain like some goats?” 
said Robin. 

“ Ay, that I’m sure he would,” said Sprent. 

“T'll bring a couple down to the boat, then,” 
said Robin. “He can have more if he likes to 
send for them.” , 

“ And what are you most in want of ?” said 
Sprent, as they put the goats into the boat. 





“IP. Well, I don’t know that I want any- 
thing—oh yes! a flag!—if you have an old 
one to spare. Good-bye, Mrs. Danvers ; bless 
your pleasant face for beaming on us roughs. 
We shall meet no more in this world, but we 
may in a better. Think of us sometimes.” 

“ That I shall,” said she, as she shook hands 
with each. “TI shall always remember you.” 

“ Bless you for that,” said Duncan. “One 
doesn’t like being quite forgotten.” 

“ Are you quite sure you would not like to 
come away ?” 

“ Oh, quite sure.” 

“ Yes, quite sure.” 

“ Well, the news of your being here will get 
abroad now, you know. I dare say other ships 
will touch here by and by,— perhaps bring 
pleasant families to settle.” 

“ Anything but that!” cried Robin, throwing 
out his hands. “ What! alot of weans tramp- 
ling our island, and scaring our animals? 
Why, if anything would drive me from my 
anchorage, that would!” 

“Oh, very well; every one to their taste,” 
said she, laughing at his fright; and they 
continued to wave adieux to each other long 
after they were beyond speaking distance. 

“A sweet-spoken, winsome creature,” said 
Robin, drawing a deep breath. “Well, we 
may as well go home now.” 

“Tired already of visitors, Robin?” said 
Duncan; “the first we've had for twenty 


years P” 
“ Five-and-twenty,” said Robin, stopping 
short. “We've actnally been out of our 


reckoning to that amount. This comes of our 
being so reckless and negiigent at our first 
start. We didn’t begin our log till after that 
bad illness of mine. That reminded us of the 
value of life and of time—yes, we're five years 
older than we thought—and what’s worse, 
we've kept Sunday of a Monday. That’s what 
comes of visitors,” said he, kicking a stone out 
of his path with considerable vehemence. 

“TI don’t see that it signifies much,” said 
Duncan. 

“Why, don’t you see we’ve been keeping 
Sunday like Saturday ?” 

“Oh well, that has been a sin»of ignorance.” 

“Yes; but it’s a bother. If these folks 
hadn’t come, we shouldn’t have known it.” 

“T’m glad they’ve been here nevertheless. 
Think of our having a Queen to reign over us!” 

“Yes; I hardly know what to say to that. 
Some years, too, she’s been reigning! By the 
by, I wish I'd asked that good fellow for a 
razor.” 

After this he mused on a good many other 
things he might have asked for. 

“ However,” said he, “I shall do as well 
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withont them as I did before. And let’s turn|be your grave to keep, and I should spend 
in early to-night; Duncan, for I’m a good deal) much time by it, thinking over our old talks 


exhausted with society.” and jokes together.’ But I hope I shall go 
“Well, I’m a little done up too,” said) first.” 
Duncan. | “ Bother those strangers !” again said Robin, 


“One thing I’m indebted to society for,”| with increasing emphasis; and this time he | 


said Robin, with a pleasant ‘smile breaking had to draw his hand across his eyes. “I 
over his face till it shone again. “For reveal- shouldn’t have made a fool of myself this 
ing to me that you were minded to-stay here, way if it hadn’t been for them.” ’ 

when you might have gone away. It was) “Nay, I say ‘bless them,’” said Duncan, 
always on my mind that you stayed because “ for they warmed my heart; and the remem- 


you couldn’t help it.” 


_brance of them will vary our talk. It has only’ | 


“ T didn’t know it myself,” said Duncan, “ till been a little too exciting for us, that’s all; but | 


the question was put.” \it. does people good sometimes to be pushed 

“Then I’m glad they occasioned my putting out of their groove; and we shall value our 
it,” said Robin. “ Some of these days I shall usual peace and quiet all the more.” 
die ss “T believe you, my lad.” 

“Why, of course; but perhaps I may die} “I shall like to fancy that’ pretty woman 
first.” ‘reaching her good husband, and their happy 
“Whichever of us it is, the other may then, meeting. I wonder what manner of man he 
perhaps, be sick of remaining on the island is? What an uncouth savage she must have 
alone. He may then be glad to signal a’ ship thought me!” 
to take him off; and that was why I asked for) ‘“ You’re regretting your low-quartered shoes 
the flag.” with big bows in them, I’m thinking,” said 

“Was that the reason? said Duncan, ‘re- Robin, slyly. 
garding him with a curious smile, in which; Next morning the boat returned for some 
affection strongly predominated. more goats, and brought the recluses a splendid 

“The very one. Bother’ those strangers new Union Jack, some sailors’ clothing, a little 
for bringing up these gloomy ideas.” rum, tobacco, coffee, and tea, some live poultry 

“T don’t.call them gloomy exactly. You and and seed potatoes, two Bibles, a “Pilgrim’s 
I often talk about death; ‘and do you know, Progress,” a “ Robinson Crusoe,” and a file of 
Robin, that if you should be ‘taken first, I newspapers.. Kind words were exchanged, and 
think it would only make me cling to the old the ship sped on its course—Stevens and Mrs. 
place more closely than ever.” Danvers indulging in their several day-dreams 

“ You don’t say sol” as the island faded in the distance. 


‘“ Only think what’ memories it would have. | 





‘Thus, when. in other climes we meet 


All that happened previously to our ship-| “ . 
wreck has grown very hazy and indistinct in Rome inlp,og yale gnehsptiag, 

& y y Where all looks flowery, wild, and sweet, 
the course of years. And ‘there was a good | And nought save love is wanting : 
deal of unhappiness in that early time. We think how great had been our bliss 
Whereas all has gone smooth here, and I’m| If heaven had but assigned us 
fond of the place, and the creatures, and To live and die‘in scenes like this, 
there’s the garden to dress, and there would With those we’ye left behind us.” 





AMBA MAGDALA AND CONSUL CAMERON. 


“Tue Emperor has ordered all the prisoners to travellers Beke and Krapf, and from extracts 
Amba Magdala, and it appears likely that he from the poor prisoners’ letters, all that need 
will himself fall: back on this stronghold, and be known of this, alas! too noted locality. 
there make his final stand.’”’—Vide a late tele-; Abyssinia generally may be considered as a 
gram. ‘portion of the same plateau, which extends 
“But,” say some of the readers of Golden,from the north of Natal to Annesley Bay, 
Hours, “what is Amba Magdala of which we where it terminates in a triangular promontory. 
have heard so much ? ” Coming southward from this point the moun- 
Patience, dear readers, and you shall soon tain system widens till it acquires a breadth 
learn, from the descriptions of the celebrated of 200 or 300 miles, and even more, forming 
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an extensive table-land, of which the seaward 
edge runs from north to south ‘at a general 
elevation of above 8,000 feet, and presents 
from the sea-coast the appearance of | a lofty 
range of mountains. 

This table-land is intersected’ by many 
streams, which, after a short course over the 
surface of the plateau, fall abruptly into deep- 
cut valleys, in which they soon reach a depres- 
sion of 3,000 or 4,000 feet below the general 
level of the table-land. The valleys of the 
principal rivers are of extraordinary width, 
one of them, for example, being twenty-five 
miles between the extreme points on either 
side. 

These deep-cut valleys are the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of Abyssinia, as serving to convert 
what was originally a plain country into a 
mountainous one, not ‘by upraising the moun- 
tains themselves, but by carving them out of 
the solid mass, by the formation of these 
valleys. Hence it will be perceived how a 
traveller finding himself on the banks of a 
river, shut up within such a mass of broken 
country rising to the height of 3,000 or 4,000 
feet on either side of him, should. be led to 
imagine that in ascending from the river he 
was. ascending a lofty mountain, whereas on 
arriving at the summit he has, in‘reality, only 
reached the continuation: of the table-land 
from which he had previously descended on 
the other side.of the river. 

In one of these immense valleys, surrounded 
by a “jumble of conical hills; deep ravines, 
and serrated ridges,” rises a high and large 
hill, resembling a square, the banks of which 
are high and almost perpendicular. There is a 
plain on the top, with water and a field for 
cultivation, on which the Emperor has @ garri- 
son and keeps his treasure, and in which he 
takes refuge when an enemy is too strong for 
him. This is the Amba (or hill fort) of Mag- 
dala, the state prison of Abyssinia, in which 
the unhappy European captives have so long 
been confined. No native force could easily 
take this stronghold. “On the summit are 
clusters of thatched huts occupied by about 
1,000 troops. Not far from the church; which 
you recognise by an apex surmounted * bya 
glittering cross, you gaze.on a mass of wretched 


hovels, that stand in mocking contrast round: 


four spacious: circular dwellings... You ap- 
proach a few steps nearer, and you behold a 
strong thorn fence, guarded by groups of 
sooty soldiers, close to whom lie, basking in the 
sun, bands of unfortunates loaded with galling 
fetters. This is the royal prison.” 

Dr, Blane, one of the captives, writing from 
this mountain prison, describes how he and a 
fellow-sufferer had built themselves “a house 





not elegant, but at least comfortable, com- 
pared to our former little hut. If we were 
free from our chaitis,” says he, “and allowed to 
roam about the mountains, I would take our 
detention very quietly. ‘The climate is fine. 
We sometimes have the thermometer as low as 
33° at sunrise, and during the last two months 
(November and December) 65° has been the 
average at 2'p.m.in the'sun. At that hour it 
usually varies from 95° to 102°. The sum- 
mit of the Amba, or hill, is about’ a mile in 
length and half a mile in breadth. It is almost 
flat, except near the south-east extremity, where 
a few hillocks arise. From Magdala, which 
rises about 1,000 feet above the level of the 
plateau, there is a gradual decline of twelve 
miles to the descent of the Rechals, a tribu- 
tary of the Nile, almost dry from October to 
July, but during the three rainy months quite 
impassable except to a few expert swimmers. 
To the west, mountains arise’ between the 
Amba and the river; to the east, some distant 
ones are visible; to the south, ‘one or two 
smaller than our Amba ‘separate: us from the 
high Galla plateau; but to the north, at about 
1,500 yards from the fort, another mountain 
of comparatively easy access, and separated 
from Magdala by a small intervening plateau, 
rises about a hundred feet higher than the 
fort.” | (With the British troops in possession of 
this hill Theodore’s fate would soon be decided.) 
“T only saw one gate as we entered Magdala, 
but there are three. The ascent through that 
one by which we came is not very difficult, as 
we did not dismount from our mules until we 
reached the inner gate. The entrance is de- 
fended by two wooden doors and a few: insig- 
nificant earthworks. ‘The garrison consists 
of about 1,000 men half armed, with match- 
locks. The whole population, including women 
and children and prisoners, amounts to about 
3,000. The greater portion of the plateau is 
covered with huts ; a large open space, however, 
exists before the king’s houses, and another 
smaller one at the southern extremity, near 
the prison. Our houses are enclosed in a 
hedge near the king’s, about ten in number. 
The queen and her son are amongst the fair 
inhabitants of the king’s enclosure. Water is 
the great desideratum ; it is already (Decem- 
ber) getting scarce, but from February to July 
hardly any is to be obtained on the Amba, and 
must be brought: from. the foot. of the moun- 
tain, and then itis even far from being abundant. 

“Of prisoners there are about: 350 on the 
mountain. All—except our ‘party, and the 
family of Ras Ali, who, like us, have special 
quarters, and guards—are heaped together in 
three houses. The majority are imprisoned 
on political grounds; only about sixty are ac- 
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cused of murder or manslaughter, their crime 
not haying been satisfactorily proved, they 
must wait until further witnesses should ap- 
pear, either in their favour or to prove their 
crime. Thank God'we have, up to now (Dec., 
1866), been spared the horrors of that place, 
where hunger, dirt, and misery reign supreme. 
Allthe prisoners except ourselves and two or 
three others are chained hand and feet, and 
many, to this already awful torture, have large 
poles of wood fixed round their necks, and are 
allowed only a piece of dirty cloth to cover 
their nakedness.” 

The same gentleman (Dr. Blanc), writing 
under date March, 1867, gives a melancholy 
account of their position. He says :— 

“If all knew as well as we do what little 
use there is in trying and writing further con- 
ciliatory measures, a very different course 
would long ago have been followed, and some- 
how or another a term put to our miserable 
position. We shall never get out unless active 
measures are used. My opinion on the subject 
has been varied, but now all of us are of one 
mind on the matter. The prospect of spending 
another rainy season in chains is anything but 
pleasant; and though a few months ago we 
scorned the idea, we are obliged now to fear it. 
Weare all getting grey, even Prideaux, though 
he shows it the less on account of the colour 
of his hair. Rassam’s whiskers are almost 
white. Stern looks likea man of seventy. Boils 
are never very pleasant, but round the ankle 
(as I have now the advantage of having a few), 
when compressed by an iron ring, they almost 
make one mad. Cameron is very much worn 
out. We are weary, mentally and bodily, of 
this uncertain state of affairs.” 

This sad statement was made a year ago, 
and ever since that time these unfortunates 
have been detained, chained, guarded, half 
starved, their very lives dependent on the will 
of a capricious tyrant. 

Mr. Cameron, who has just been referred to 
in Dr. Blanc’s letter, is said to be an Afri- 
cander (that is, an African by birth, but Eu- 
ropean by descent), and to ‘have resided some 
time in Natal, where he joined the 45th regi- 
ment, then stationed in the colony. It appears, 
however, that Mr. C. was not popular with the 
officers of his regiment; but that circumstance 
did not prevent the then Governor of Natal, 
the Hon. B. C. C. Pine, from having a high 
opinion of him, in proof of which he gave him 
a civil appointment when the unfriendliness of 
his brother officers compelled him to resign 
his commission. Singularly enough, the 45th 
regiment is one of those now engaged in the 
movement which we trust will result in the 
deliverance of Consul Cameron and his fellow- 











captives, . The following extract. is from a 
book* lately published in South Africa, which 
shows what the colonists and military thought 
of Mr, Cameron eighteen years ago, and how 
careful we ought to be lest we misjudge our 
friends or neighbours :— 

“ While gossiping one day at Maritzburg, 
Natal, with one of the officers of the 45th regi- 
ment, he abruptly broke off our conversation 
by exclaiming, “There is that foo! C. coming! 
I must get ont of his way;" and suiting the 
action to the word, he walked hastily down the 
street. Looking in the contrary direction, I 
saw coming down, a tall, gawky, and very 
stupid-looking yahoo of a young fellow, clad in 
the undress uniform of the 45th—a perfect 
stranger to me. As soon as he had passed, I 
inquired of a person near me who that officer 
was. ‘Mr. C.,’ was the reply, and I further 
learned that he was an Africander, who had 
joined a few weeks ago, while I was up country 
on duty. 

“Some time after this, while visiting at 
Mr. ’s house in town, a servant came in 
and announced that Mr. C. was at the door. 
‘Tell him,’ said the master, ‘I am not at 
home;’ and, turning round to me, asked ‘if I 
knew that confounded fool?’ meaning Mr. C., 
to which I replied, ‘Only very slightly,’ and 
that I had the same impression with regard to 
him. 

“ A day or two after, I met Mr. C. at a house 
where there were some three or four old and 
young ladies; and I soon saw that poor C. was 
the, butt of the fair bevy, and that he was so 
utterly dumbfounded—so miserably helpless— 
that it appeared to me there was no mistake 
as to his characteristic appellation; and I set 
him down as a most pitiable specimen of 
humanity. 

“ About two months subsequently I lost all 
sight and thought of him, and was informed 
that the officers of the 45th, after having first 
‘rattened’ Mr. C., ‘sent him to Coventry,’ and 
so worried him that he was forced to send in 
his papers,—the head and front of his offence 
being that he was a fool, and therefore neither 
useful nor ornamental to his corps; that Go- 
vernor Pine had, to the surprise of everybody, 
appointed him (Mr. C.) to a native magistracy; 
and as I knew that the officers of the 45th 
were not snobs, but gentlemen, as a matter of 
course I could not but acquiesce in their con- 
duct. 

* A couple of months following Irode to the 
Tugela, and on the road was overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, and 
which—there being no farmhouse near—made 

* “Howell’s Reminiscences,” quoted in “The 
Friend of the Free State.” 
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me gallop up to the nearest Kaffir kraal. for 
shelter. Arrived there I went up to the mid- 
dle hut, which is always kept for the accommo- 
dation of white men, and my ‘Inkosiship’ 
making me at home there, I called to a Zulu 
lad to saddle off my horse, and went into the 
hut, where, to my (not agreeable) surprise, I 
found Mr. C. crouching over the fire, and eating 
kaboo mealies by the handful. ‘ A fine prospect,’ 
thought I to myself, ‘a pitiless storm, with no 
signs of cessation, and a fool for company.’ 
Mr. C. looked up to. me with a senseless stare, 
and with his mouth full of mealies greeted me. 
Feeling awfully disgusted, I threw myself on 
my side upon a mat, took out Horace, and be- 
gan to read to myself, staring ever and anon, in 
no pleasant mood, at the strange companion the 
storm had given me for a bedfellow thai night, 
and wishing him at Jericho, or any other place, 
so that his person did not intrude upon my 





mind’s eye. 

“For some time not a word passed between 
us. At last, ‘Pray,’ broke in Mr. C., ‘ what 
book are you reading?’ ‘ Horace,’ I gruffly 
replied, thinking that the mere mention of the 
title, and my manner, would shut him up. 
‘Horace!’ he ejaculated, ‘Horace!’ A fire 
lighted in his eyes, and then he burst out of! 
his apathy into a flood of eloquence, eulogistic 
of ancient poetry. 





“T listened astounded. Unwittingly I had un- 
locked the man’s mind. My fool—everybody’s 
fool—sat before me, breathing the poetry of lan- 
guage. 


modern poetry, in which I flattered myself to! 


be somewhat proficient; 
paled before that young man. 


mission ; and because I preferred my books and 
improvement to mess extravagance which 1 
could not afford, which would ultimately result 
in spending the value of my commission; and 
because, sir, I am of a retiring and extremely 
bashful disposition. This has constantly made 
me the butt of men far more fgnorant than 
myself, and I never had the moral courage to 
reply with the sarcastic retort often on my lips. 
This led me to be looked upon as a fool.’ 

“T hardly need add to this that I parted next 
morning with my companion of the night in re- 
gret. I mentioned this rencontre a day or two 
after to Lieutenant Cozen, of the 45th, a man 
of extensive reading, and who, knowing person- 
ally almost nothing of Mr. C., hardly would 
credit my encomium of his late brother sub. 

“The same Mr. C., some time after this meet- 
ing, went to England; thence to the East ; ac- 
quired the Turkish language; acted as inter- 
preter to General Williams; and was present 
at the siege of Kars. After that, again I heard 
that he had distinguished himself as an accom- 
plished Oriental linguist; and the same Mr. 
C. is now exciting the attention of all England, 
and other parts of the world, as the consul- 
prisoner for the last five years of king Theo- 
dore, the ruler of Abyssinia, and for whose, 
and other English prisoners’ liberation, Eng- 
land is about to wage war. Unless I am in 
error, Mr. C. is the brother of General Came- 
ron; lately commanding the troops in New 
Zealand, and grandson to Mr. Magistrate Bor- 


Gently I led him on from ancient to | cherds, of Cape Town.” 


The following touching lines were written 
t=] oD 


but my knowledge by Consul Cameron about a year ago; they 
Uninterrupted | may be new to some of our readers. 


The 


by me, he rapidly and justly criticised all our | “bonnie blue bird” to which they refer is the 


modern poets, especially Byron’s and Scott’s 
chefs-@ cewvre. When he was out of breath I 
sounded him on other subjects, and found that 
in each he was a master, far superior to myself. 
In truth, he was a mine of learning, to which I 
could see no bottom. Fearing to expose my 
ignorance upon some points of lore he had in 
turn introduced, I was glad that an interrup- 
tion took place, in the shape of a Zulu woman 
with a basket of sour milk, to whom (to my 
wonderment) he spoke almost fluently in the 
native tongue, and then I learnt from him that 
he had an ‘aptitude for acquiring languages. | 
“ After the repast I quietly informed him that 
through the information of others I had formed 
quite a different opinion of him than what I 
now found him to be; and I then gently and 
kindly asked him how it came that his brother | 
officers had taken such a dislike to him as they | 
had shown. 
“** Because, sir,’ he replied, with a tear in his 
eye, ‘LT am poor, having nothing but my com- 


cardinal,’ a smaller bird than our wren. It 
is very common in Abyssinia. Its plumage is 
mouse-coloured, variegated with crimson, which 
changes at certain seasons to blue. The poor 
captives amused themselves by making a foun- 
tain for these little birds, which are quite as 
tame and pert as our robins, and “nothing 
could be pleasanter than to see them crowding 
to their bath, and fluttering and trimming their 
plumage in the water, of which they are ex- 
ceedingly fond. They are so tame now that 
one can almost catch them with the hand.” 


“ Hey! bonnie blue birdie, now whither away, 
With all your fine plumage so soft and so gay ? 
‘TI go to my sweet love who calls from yon tree ; 
So you'll stay but a little, I’ll come back to thee. 


| “* But tell me, fair stranger, or eer I now go 


What is it that makes you love little birds so ? 

You've built with your own hands this fountain so 
bright, 

And you feed us with small seed from morning till 
night.’ 
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“ Ah, bonnie wee. birdie, this heart:it might. break, 
Did I tell ull the thoughts that such questions awake ; 
But bathe in my fount still, and fill your beak free, 
All my care is to watch you and feel you love me. 

“* Kind stranger, you're heart-sick, come fly to. yon 

tree, 
And list to g song from my own love and me.’ 





Ah, simple wee birdie, I fain: would be gone; 
’Tis our thoughts, that have wings, it our bodies 
have none. 

“ The bird and the bee, they may wander still free, 
And fill the soft air with sweet melody ; 
But we who are wingless in chains must still grieve, 
And sigh for our own land from morning til] eve.” 

M. Cu. 8. 








DARE TO 


BY FRANC MARI, Author of ‘‘Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER XV.— BE HAPPY WHILE YE MAY.” 


Somes days after the commencement of the new 
year Alban Eden returned to Bircham. 

Glad and thankful was Alban when, at about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the train stopped 
at Bircham station, and he soon afterwards 
found himself walking across some fields lead- 
ing to a wood, known as Rabbit Scrubs, on his 
way to King Richard’s Lodge. 

The day had been showery, and,, although 
by the time Alban had set out on his walk the 
sun had asserted his right to shine, the, grass 
was still bedewed with raindrops, and the 
trees were still shaking off the refreshing mois- 
ture which their yet leafless branches could 
not sustain. 

As Alban vaulted over the stile which di- 
vided the fields from the wood a robin hopped 
from its hiding-place among russet leaves, and 
carolled forth a fresh song of welcome to the 
sunshine. 

For a moment Alban stood and listened, 
while he also lifted up his heart in thankful- 
ness for the sunshine which he thought must, 
ere long, brighten his life. 

Then he went on humming gently, but 
clearly, a glad and grateful hymn. He was 
not ashamed to hold sweet counsel with Him 
whom he had chosen as his own familiar Friend. 

He was yet singing the song which pleased 
him so well when, he saw Victoria Grenfell 
approaching from the other entrance to the 
wood. 

Occupied with thoughts with which the sur- 
rounding objects had no connection, she bent 
her looks on the ground, and thus did not see 
Alban till she was close to him. 

Then an exclamation of surprise burst from 
her lips, and she turned quickly; she would 


have passed him by had he not placed himself | 


before her, saying, reproachfully, “ Have you 
no word of welcome for me, Victoria P” 

“I beg your pardon,” faltered Victoria. “I 
did not know you were at home. I was just 
going to Marion’s.” 


“ Won't you shake hands?” Alban asked. 





|ter without me,” returned Miss Eden. 





BE WISE, 


Victoria held out her hand, and, as he took 
it, their eyes met, 

“T may not detain you now,” Alban con- 
tinued, “but I soon shall have aright to speuk, 
to tell you all I would tell you now.” 

Vietoria shook her head. Alban was. silent 
for a moment before he added, reverently, 
“Whatever befalls us, we know that ‘all things 
work together for good to them that love God.’ 
Will you always believe this?” 

“TI will try.” 

Victoria could trust herself to say no more. 
She drew her hands away and hurried on, leav- 
ing Alban gazing after her. 

“ Have I said more than I ought ?” he asked 
himself as he pursued his homeward walk. 
And in answer to his own thoughts he replied, 
‘* My father shall be judge.” 

Miss Eden had been standing at the window 
watching for Alban’s arrival more than a quar- 
ter of an.hour. 

At length she took up a book, but had 
scarcely done so when the old retriever, that 
was kept chained up in the yard, began to bark, 
and well-known tones were heard to greet him. 
The dog recognised them as well as Miss Eden, 
for he changed his suspicious bark into a loving 
whine. 

“ Alban,” exclaimed Miss Eden, meeting him 
in the hall, “ how late you are!” 

“Where is my father?” asked Alban, after 
he had returned his aunt’s welcome. 

“ He is at the office. He said he could not 
come home early this afternoon.” 

“I think I will go down to the town, then, 
and walk home with him. Will you come too, 
auntie?” 

“TI think not,” said Miss Eden, looking out 
of window. 

“Tt is quite fine,” rejoined Alban, perceiving 
the movement. “I am sure a walk will do you 
good.” 

“IT think you and your father will get on bet- 


“ Oh, aunt Milly, I am sure you cannot really 
think so,” said Alban; “do reine put on your 
bonnet directly.” 
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Miss Eden left the room, musing, as she went, 
on the kind motives which had ,constrained 
Alban to ask her to take the walk. which she 
knew he would have better enjoyed alone with 
his father: musing still more sadly on'the mo- 
tives she had in preventing their, taking that 
walk alone. — 

“Travers will be less likely to talk about 
business after dinner,” thought the good lady, 
as, having assumed her walking attire, she hur- 
ried down-stairs, wearing a face as bright as 
though the idea of scheming had never entered 
her mind. 

Mr. Eden was sitting at his desk, poring over 
letters, when his son entered the office. 

“So you’ve come, my boy,” the father ob- 
served, holding out his hand as a welcome. 

“ Yes, father,” returned Alban. “We have 
come to fetch you home. It is past five o’clock. 
When I went away you were taking shorter 
hours, not longer.” 

“T ought to write one or two more letters 
now,” rejoined Mr. Eden. “But as you have 
come I will put them off till to-morrow.” 

“Ifthey are important ” Alban hesitated, 
“perhaps I could write them for you.” 

“No, thank you, my boy,” replied Mr. Eden, 
wearily. “To morrow will do. Brittle and 
Saw often keep me waiting when they ought 
not. But they seldom have to eomplain of 
that from me. Hand me my coat, Alban. 
You'll see the office locked up safely?” added 
Mr. Eden to an old clerk who stood by sorting 
a heap of papers. 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Chowne, “I will see 
that everything is safe. I shall not leave till 
I have finished these papers.” 

“That will bring us forward for to-morrow,” 
observed Mr. Eden; and wishing the old 
clerk good night, he left the office with his son. 

“Ts aunt Millicent here?” exclaimed Mr. 
Eden, as he caught sight of his sister. ‘‘ Why, 
Milly, this is quite an honour to be escorted 
home by you.” 

“TI feel it an honour to be escorted by two 
gentlemen,” returned Miss Eden. And she 
never let the conversation flag during their 
walk home. She talked her brother into spirits, 
and she beguiled her nephew into becoming 
less impatient than he had been all day. 

After dinner Alban broached the subject 
about which he felt more anxious than even 
he himself believed. 

“A year has passed away, father, since I 





| went to London,’ Alban observed. 


“Yes, my boy. ‘Time flies apace; and each 


day brings us nearer the end.” 


“ Father,’ continued Alban, in a hurried, 
earnest tone, “last Christmas you said that 
you thought that in the spring you would be 


able to make such arrangements that Victoria 
and I might be married.” 

“* Alban .”. Mr, Eden paused. befure he 
added, “I am not able even now to perform 
what I promised, I cannot see my way clear 
to make an actual settlement.” 

“But,” exclaimed. Alban;)in his eagerness 
rising and standing near his father, “I have 
promised her. I am bound.to come forward 
now. I am indeed.” 

“ What do you mean, Alban ?” 

“I met her this afternoon, and on the spur 
of the moment I said more perhaps than I 
ought to have said... But I thought I should 
have been able to tell her all now. Oh, father, 
say that I may.” 

“I would if I could, my poor boy,” replied 
the father, tenderly ; “but my monetary affairs 
are not in such a condition as to justify my 
allowing you to take such a step. Sit down, 
and I will try to explain to you what I 
mean.” 

Alban sat down, and his father drew his - 
chair to his side. 

“T told you Jast Christmas, Alban, that my 
affairs were not quite as I should wish. I find 
that time has not set them right. I believe it 
will do so, for I myself see no reason for there 
being any doubt or confusion now. The fault 
does not lie with us, but with Brittle and Saw, 
the stockbrokers. I consider them to be per- 
fectly straightforward; but yet they are not 
so prompt as they might be.” 

“If the difficulty is only delay about the 
accounts, or something of that kind, it surely 
cannot hinder my going to Mr. Grenfell. I 
only want a promise from you—not an actual 
settlement. We should be content to wait if 
only we might sometimes see each other and 
write to one another. You will not refuse to 
give me a promise ?” 

“I dare not.” 

Mr. Eden looked at his son with such a 
grieved expression, that for the moment Alban 
forgot his own trouble in that of his father. 

“ Forgive me, father,” he murmured. 

“ Forgive me, Alban,” said Mr. Eden, leaning 
his head on his hand in an attitude of dejection. 
“All that I have is yours. All that I have— 
but not that which belongs to others. I am 
responsible for the property of others as well 
as for my own.” 

A sudden fear came over Alban; and with- 
out pausing to consider whether it were rational, 
he said, “ Would it not be well to thoroughly 
investigate the accounts? Such a measure 
might save us from future trouble.” 

“T am trying to do so. Chowne and I are 
carefully looking over everything. I hope in 
a short time to know exactly how we stand. 
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Directly I do, I shall try to make an arrange- 
ment for you.” 

“ Meanwhile, father, I will write to Victoria.” 

“No, no; do not do so. 
not approve of that. You will be able to 
explain everything in a short time. Till then 
wait patiently. It is a trial, I know.” 

Alban’ was too much overcome to speak. 
After a time he made his way to his own 
room. 

By the next. morning hope had driven away 
much of his uneasiness. Alban had resolved 
to set to work as he never had before to earn 
a livelihood for himself and a wife. 

In his eagerness he would have returned to 
London that very day, and taken up his abode 
in his dingy chambers to pore over the old 
books of law, to take his usual so-called relaxa- 
tion in visiting the poor in the darkest corners 
of the metropolis ; but he would not disappoint 
his father. So he stayed in Bircham a fort- 
night, as he had intended, devoting himself to 
his father, and receiving in return such affec- 
tion as fully repaid him for the unacknowledged 
sacrifice. 

When Alban returned to London he lost no 
time in trying to fulfil his scheme. As work 
would not come to him he went to work, with 
paper, pen, and brains, and wrote a literary 
article, for which he received three guineas. 

But while Alban worked Victoria wept. 

The joy of their unexpected meeting gra- 
dually gave way to anxiety. It might have 
turned to despair had she not rested on the 
sweet consolation, “We know that all things 
work together for good.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—A_ LAST MESSAGE.’ 


Str Hucu Hastines did not get better as fast 
as was either hoped or expected, and a phy- 
sician from London, at Dr. Manor’s sugges- 
tion, was called in. Although the invalid 


seemed partially to recover from the effects of 


paralysis, he failed to gain strength. His appe- 
tite was gone, his mind appeared dormant. 
“The more the brain rests, the quicker will 
be the recovery,” said both the doctors ; and, 
therefore, Mrs. Rayford and those about him 
thought it well that he should le for hours 
without speaking, lulling themselves with the 
belief that in taking rest he was gaining 
strength, which would soon enable him to 
resume his duties as master of his house. In 
this hope Mrs. Rayford had persuaded her 
brother to hold out a promise of a dinner to 
his choir later in the spring, as Sir Hugh’s 
illness had prevented its being given during 
the Christmas week; and many other en- 
gagements had in like manner been put off. 


Mr. Grenfell will | 











Dr. Manor went daily to see his patient. 
Mr. Eden was also a constant visitor in the 
sick room, and Sir Hugh seemed to appreciate 
the society of his solicitor more than that of 
his doctor, although he always had an equally 
courteous welcome for both. If Mr. Eden 
missed going to Elmbury at his stated period, 
Sir Hugh would inquire for him, and some- 
times cause a: message to be sent to him 
requesting his presence; whereas, if the doctor 
failed to appear, Sir Hugh took no notice of 
his absence. An unwonted gentleness had 
come over the invalid; he would receive the 
slightest attention with gratitude, even with 
tenderness. 

One morning Mrs. Rayford went into his 
room, and, imagining from his silence that he 
was asleep, seated herself in an arm-chair to 
read while the nurse went to take some rest. 
Suddenly her father’s voice roused her. 

“ Charlotte, has Mr. Eden called since I've 
been asleep ?” 

“No, papa; "tis quite early in the day, he 


|may come yet.” 


“ What time is it ?” 

“Not quite eleven,” replied Mrs. Rayford. 

Sir. Hugh seemed to pronounce his words 
with less difficulty than he had since his first 
seizure ; but his voice was weaker, his breath- 
ing shorter. 

“T think I hear him,” he said after a pause. 

But he was mistaken, for the next moment 
Sir Hugh’s son gently opened the door. 

“Father,” he said, as he approached the 
bed, “you are looking better this morning.” 

Sir Hugh raised his eyes to his son’s face 
without speaking. 

“TI came over early,’ continued Hugh, 
“because Rachel is going to get up this 
afternoon. She sends you her love.” 

“ How is the baby ?” 

“ Most. salubrious,” replied Hugh, blithely. 
“ Rachel is going to bring him over for you to 
see, father.” 

Sir Hugh again raised his eyes towards his 
son. 

“JT want Mr. Eden,” he said, faintly. 

“John shall go for him,” returned Hugh, 
watching his father, and at the same time 
detecting his short, uncertain breathing. 
“Will you go and despatch John?” Hugh 
asked, turning to Charlotte; “and,” he added 
in a whisper, “tell him to. call at Dr. Manor’s, 
and ask him to come without delay.” 

Mrs. Rayford assented, though she saw no 
reason for sending for the doctor. Hugh stood 
by his father, who had apparently fallen into 
a doze since he had spoken. Later, Sir 
Hugh again inquired for Mr. Eden; but nei- 
ther he nor Dr. Manor, for whose arrival Mr. 
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Hastings was more anxious, had reached the 
Bury. 

Hugh watched his father narrowly, and 
found his breathing grow every minute more 
laboured, his cheeks more pale; and now his 
brow was moist with perspiration. In fear for 
what this might portend, Hugh offered his 
father brandy; but Sir Hugh motioned it 
away. 

“ Hugh,” he said, scarcely above a whisper, 
“when Mr. Eden comes tell him y 

“ What, father?” asked Hugh, bending for- 
ward to catch, as he supposed, some instruc- 
tions concerning the disposition of his father’s 
property. “ What did you wish me to tell 
Mr. Eden ?” 

With difficulty Sir Hugh said, “I was blind 
by the wayside,—Jesus had mercy. I have 
joined the procession, glorifying God. Some 
are gone before, some are coming after; some 
are going now,—Jesus is in the midst.” 

While Hugh pondered the words and tried 
to grasp their meaning, Dr. Manor drove up 
to the door. He entered the invalid’s cham- 
ber with an expression and manner which 
implied that he was quite prepared to dispel 
any fears which Hugh or his sister might 
entertain ; but when he glanced at his patient 
his manner changed, and taking the brandy 
which Hugh had already poured out, he held 
it to the invalid’s lips. 

Sir Hugh refused it with a look of recog- 
nition of Dr. Manor. No word escaped him. 
The doctor set about preparing other restor- 
atives; Hugh watched in almost speechless 
anxiety ; but the sufferer gradually fell into a 
kind of coma, from which he knew no ‘waking 
save in the land where those are who ‘have 
“gone before,’ where Jesus is for ever “in 
the midst.” 

And thus Sir Hugh Hastings passed away 
from earth, and his son became the possessor 
of the rich lands and stately mansion of Elm- 
bury. 

We have recorded both facts, but one alone 
was present to the mind of Hugh. The un- 
expected death of his father had put all thought 
of other matters out of his mind. 

“ Rachel must be told,” he said, in his grief 
clinging to his sister for sympathy. 

“You must. break it to her;’ replied Mrs. 
Rayford, struggling to keep back her tears. 

“ Why did not Dr. Manor tellus he was: so 
ill? He might have prepared us,” moaned Hugh. 

But Dr. Manor had been taken almost as 
much by surprise as Hugh himself. 

“T had no idea,’ he honestly confessed, 
“that death was so near. Paralysis more 
often ends in a gradual dissolution of ‘the 
system. This has been an exceptional case.” 








Much after this wise spoke the London 
physician when the tidings were told him. 
Sir Hugh’s death was completely 

“ You will do well to see Mr. Eden,” dail 
Major Rayford, as Hugh was hurrying away 
from the Bury. “And don’t make yourself 
uneasy about anything here. Charlotte and I 
will see to everything.” 

Grateful for the words, Hugh threw himself 
back in his carriage and drove off. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
started; the sun had already sunk’ behind 
the trees, and the bright winter moon was 
shedding its rays on the dreary country and 
white frosted roads. Mr. Hastings was alone, 
without even his groom, and but few passing 
travellers broke the solitude. He was within 
half a mile of Bircham when he met a gentle- 
man on horseback, but was too much absorbed 
in his own sad thoughts to recognise the 
rider; he would, indeed, have passed him 
without looking up, had not Mr. Eden called 
him by name. 

“T am sorry I was not able to set out for 
Elmbury earlier ; . have been unusually busy 
all day.” 

“There is no ad to go now,” replied Hugh, 
not venturing to trust his voice to say more. 

“Does Sir Hugh not wish to see me now?” 
asked Mr. Eden. 

After a moment’s pause Hugh said, “My 
father is gone.” 

“ Gone !’’ echoed Mr. Eden, in a voice which 
betrayed no less surprise than sympathy. 

“This afternoon,” continued Hugh. “He 
left a message for you, which I will give you 
at another time.”’ 

To prevent his having to say more,. Hugh 
drove on. But Mr. Eden turned his horse’s 
head. 

“ Hugh,” he said, employing the familiar 
title which old acquaintance had given him the 
habit, if not the right, of using, “tell me the 
message now. Stop.” 

Hugh reined in his horse. 

“I think he was scarcely conscious of what 
he said. It was the last time he spoke——” 

“Tell me what he said,” said Mr; Eden, in 
a tone of entreaty. 

“ He spoke of being like a blind man. He 
spoke of the mercy of Jesus. He ‘said -he had 
joined the procession, glorifymg God; that || 
some had passed by, some would pass "by later; 
that some were passing by then, with Jesus in 
the midst. I don’t know what he meant.” 

Hugh looked up as he spoke. The expres-— 
sion of Mr. Eden’s face startled him. It was 
one of calm joy, and contrasted strangely with 
Hugh’s own sorrowful countenance. 

While Mr. Hastings gent at him Mr. Eden 
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said quietly, “ We had been reading the story 
}and less capable of exertion than when Hugh 


of blind Bartimzeus.” 


“Then that was what my father alluded, 


toP” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Eden, with a smile on 
his lips. 

“Good night,” said Mr. Hastings; and he 
drove on, carrying Mr. Eden’s face in his 
mind. 

Leaving the pony and carriage at the inn, 
Hugh walked home. His pace slackened as 
he neared the door, and when he reached the 
threshold he paused. The thought of inflicting 
pain on his wife made his own great sorrow 
all the heavier to bear; the knowledge that it 
would affect her as well as himself made him 
realize it. 

As he opened the hall door a cry from the 
baby fell on his ear, reminding him of the 
position in which he now stood as a father, a 
husband,—as the head of his old and honour- 
able house. 

Shaking, as it were, his weakness and irre- 
solution from him, he ascended the stairs and 
went into the room where his wife was reclining 
on a sofa, in all readiness to welcome him. 

“Hugh dear, I thought you were never 
coming.” 

She held out her hands. He took them 
without speaking. 

“T’ve been up nearly five hours. Nurse 
wanted me to Hugh, what’s the matter?” 

Hugh replied by covering his face with his 
hands, to hide uncontrollable tears. 

“ Hugh, tell me,” said Rachel. 

And then Hugh laid his head on his wife’s 
shoulder, and told her that he had lost his 
father. 





CHAPTER XVII.~—-STRANGE NEWS ARE TOLD IN 
' BIRCHAM. 


Mvcu business had to be done before the 
funeral. It was a trying time to all concerned, 
but to none so much as to Mrs. Rayford. She 
and her husband would now have to leave 
Elmbury and make a home elsewhere; for 
the old place now belonged to Hugh, who 
intended to reside there, riding into Bircham 
to carry on his duties as curate of St. Ste- 
phen’s. In his warm-hearted generosity he 
and Rachel had invited Major and Mrs. Ray- 
ford to remain at the Bury until they found a 
house, or indeed as long as they liked to stay. 
Charlotte Rayford had accepted her bro- 
ther’s kindness in the spirit in which it had 
been offered, though both she and her husband 
resolved to lose no time in taking a house. 
The events of the week had not tended to 
hasten Rachel’s recovery of strength. When 


the day of the funeral arrived she was paler 


had brought the sad tidings of their loss. 
Hugh, also, was nervous, and depressed, and 
anxious—all the more because Rachel failed to 
make healthful progress. 

Early on the morning of the funeral, Vic- 
toria went to Elm Cottage, that she might pass 
the time of Hugh’s necessary absence with 
Rachel. 

Mrs. Grenfell intended going there later in 
the day, so Mr. Hastings left his wife feeling 
well assured she was in good hands. Several 
relatives and friends of Sir Hugh who were to 
attend the funeral had assembled at Elmbury 
when Mr. Hastings reached it, and the duty of 
speaking to them filled up the time until the 
undertaker’s men arrived. 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Manor, accompanied 
by Mr. Eden, drove up to the door. 

The Hastings’ family vault was beneath 
Elmtown church, which was scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the park gates. 

At the appointed hour the tenants and vil- 
lagers assembled at the gates to meet the 
hearse and follow it to the grave. 

Children, as well as parents, had gathered 
to show this last token of respect to their late 


squire; and all seemed to feel their Joss: for. 


besides the band of black which was seen on 
every hat and bonnet, the lowered voices, and, 
in many instances, moist cheeks, testified to 
the sincerity of the mourners’ grief. 

The rector of Elmtown read the burial ser- 
vice, the incumbent of St. Stephen’s taking 
the lesson. 

On their return from the churchyard the 
mourners met to hear the will read. 

Its contents surprised no one. 

The whole of his landed property and the 
bulk of his fortune Sir Hugh left to his son. 
Mrs. Rayford was left a share, which, together 
with the settlement her father had made on 
her at her marriage, amounted to an ample 
inheritance. Legacies were left to many old 
servants and tenants, to several valued friends, 
and one hundred pounds to Dr. Manor and 
Mr. Eden respectively. 

The next morning Mrs. Rayford appeared at 
Elm Cottage early, to assist her brother in 
reading some papers which he had taken home 
with him the day before,—Sir Hugh’s letters 
and other documents. 

As Hugh turned over paper after paper he 
suddenly paused. 

“ Charlotte,” he exclaimed. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Rayford, looking up. 
“What have you there?” 

“ A letter directed to me by our father,” re- 





plied Hugh, holding up a sealed envelope. 
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“It must be some old letter,” rejoined Mrs. 
Rayford. 

“Why an old letter?” 

“Because papa very seldom wrote after he 
was taken ill.” 

“TI think this has been written very lately,” 
observed Hugh. “The writing is not firm as 
father’s used to be. Look, Charlotte, his hand 
must have shaken as he wrote my name.” 

Mrs. Rayford examined the address. It 
had evidently been written with difficulty, for 
the characters were straggling and uncertain. 

“ Read it, Hugh,” said Mrs. Rayford, hand- 
ing the letter to her brother. 

“T’ll take it up-stairs,” said Hugh, closing 
his hand over the letter. “Rachel must read 
it with me.” 

“ You are right,” said Mrs. Rayford. 

“Will you come and hear it too?” Hugh 
asked. 

“When you and Rachel have read it,’’ was 
the reply. 

Rachel was sitting on the sofa, with her 
child in her arms, when Hugh went up with 
the letter. 

“T have something to show you, Rachel,” 
Hugh said, kneeling at her side. 

“Something you have found among the 
papers?” asked Rachel, gathering from her 
husband’s manner that the communication he 
had to make was important. 

“ A letter,” replied Hugh. 

Rachel understood whom it was from with- 
out more being added. 

The letter was as follows :— 

“ Jan. 6th, 18—. 

“Dear Hueu,—When I am gone you will 
have a friend in Mr. Eden. He has taught me 
what can never be taken from me. I should 
have left him more, but he does not need 
money. You will let him know how grateful 
I was by treating him as he deserves. I can- 
not write. God bless you and your wife and 
the boy.—H. H.” 

“ Rachel,” said Hugh, “I believe I have 
wronged Mr. Eden.” 

“In what way?” asked Rachel, in surprise. 

“T have thought evil of him. I have sus- 
pected him of hypocrisy.” 

“You have never said so.” 

“I have thought so, nevertheless. But for 
the future, Rachel, we must both learn to re- 
spect him from our hearts. Shall I call Char- 
lotte P”’ 

Mrs. Rayford came in answer to Hugh’s 
summons, and read the letter. 

Her cheeks flushed as she did so, and when 
she finished it tears stood in her eyes. 

“Dear papa,” she murmured. 

“ Charlotte,” said Hugh, “will you join Ra- 





chel and me in our resolve to respect Mr. 
Eden—to trust him ?” 

“We are to treat him as he deserves,” re- 
joined Mrs. Rayford, slowly and emphatically ; 
adding, more abruptly, “ He is a hypocrite.” 

“ Charlotte,” said her brother—and there 
was a sternness in his tone,—“you have not 
the slightest proof of your statement being 
true, and till you have——” 

“ My proof,” interrupted Mrs. Rayford, “ is 
that he has actually succeeded in deceiving 
our father—in making him believe him to be a 
saint. I have seen more of this Mr. Eden 
than you have, Hugh. I know well his habit 
of promising without performing, and of dilly- 
dallying over business which a man of honour 
would settle ina day. But perhaps you con- 
sider forgetfulness and simplicity excusable 
and even admirable qualities for a lawyer.” 

“Lawyers generally take their own time,” 
returned Mr. Hastings, unconsciously assuming 
theironical key of his sister’slastsentence. Then 
lapsing into his usual earnest though impet- 
uous tone, he added, “ Whatever may be Mr. 
Eden’s failing, it is our duty to respect him.” 

“You are very good,” returned Mrs. Ray- 
ford. »“I know you hold exactly the same 
opinion of Mr. Eden that I do, but you have 
more control over your words than I have— 
and which I wish I had.” 

“Charlotte,” replied Hugh, gravely, “I can- 
not let you misunderstand me. It is true that 
I have thought hard things of Mr. Eden, but I 
believe we have both been mistaken; I now 
feel persuaded that Mr. Eden’s worst, his only 
fault, if it is a fault, is dilatoriness. And I 
think,” continued Hugh, more slowly, “that 
my father owes him more than perhaps either 
you or I have an idea of.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Rayford, 
in astonishment. 

Without replying Hugh shaded his eyes 
with his hands, and Mrs. Rayford did not pur- 
sue her questioning. 

Four days after Hugh had opened his father’s 
letter some unexpected news reached Bir- 
cham. It was the news of failure of the firm 
of Brittle and Saw, stockbrokers. 

Among those who heard the news was Mr. 
Hellier, who had been to town on business con- 
cerning the bank. When he returned home he 
entered his house in a very abstracted manner, 
and went into the dining-room, and seated him- 
self in an arm-chair near the fire. Here Marion 
found him. 

“ Are you tired, William ?” 

“ Rather,” he replied, in evident unconcern 
as to fatigue. 

“ Have you brought any news from town?” 
was Marion’s next question. 
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“Yes, Marion,” replied Mr. Hellier, gravely. 
“Have you ever heard your father speak of 
Brittle and Saw, the stockbrokers ?” 

“TI have heard plenty of other people speak 
of them if I have not heard papa,” answered 
Mrs, Hellier, petulantly. “Everybody has 
heard of Brittle and Saw. Why,” continued 
Marion, as an idea struck ‘her, “they do Mr. 
Eden’s business ; I’ve heard poor old Sir Hugh 
say 80.” 

“ You are right, Marion; they do.” 

“ Well?” observed Marion, breaking a pause 
which had ensued. 

“They have failed — completely, utterly 
failed.” 

“If they are ruined, Mr. Eden is ruined,” 
said Marion, conclusively, scarcely expecting 
the inquiry from her husband, “ Shall I go and 
tell him so?” 

“Tell Mr. Eden that he is ruined?” asked 
Marion, in astonishment. 

“Tell him that Brittle and Saw have failed. 
The news has most likely not reached him. 
They will probably try to keep it from him as 
long as possible.” 

“ What good will you do?” 

“I may enable him to take early measures to 
recover himself, or prevent his becoming tho- 
roughly involved.” 

“Tt is too late to do anything of the kind. 
I should think you had better let the news reach 
him by some other means. He is sure to hear 
of it quickly enough. There is Alban to tell 
him.” , 

“T forgot Alban at the moment. He must 
have heard it, being in London. | I should not 
wonder if Mr. Edeu knows it already from him.” 

You may depend upon it he does,” said 
Marion. 

And so said many more persons in Bircham 
that evening, and, for that very reason, were 
vastly surprised the next morning, it being Sun- 
day, to see Mr. Eden and his sister appear in 
their seat in the abbey as usual, to see the rec- 
tor leave the vestry more speedily than ordi- 
narily, and overtake Mr. Eden in the church- 
yard for the evident purpose of shaking hands, 
and to perceive Mr. Eden shake hands with 
the rector, and speak to any other of his friends, 
as though he were, as an eloquent Birchamite 
said, “still afloat on the waves of prosperity, 
instead of gasping in the mire of adversity.” 
Tl news flies apace, as everybody, in or out of 
Bircham, knows; 'so the illnews of Mr. Eden’s 
supposed trouble flew from mouth to mouth, 
from ear to ear. 

On Monday morning there were few who did 
not believe that Mr. Eden was a ruined man. 

Yet there was no one who could give proof 
of the truth of his belief, and there was no one 





who had breathed the cruel report into Mr. 
Eden’s ear, that he might confirm or deny the 
same. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE NEWS REACHES KING 
RICHARD’S LODGE. 


Mr. Epen did not receive any letters on Sun- 
day. This was owing to the orders which he 
had given, and which every householder in Eng- 
land is at liberty to give,—that his Sunday let- 
ters should be reserved by the postmaster till 
Monday morning’s delivery. The postman was 
each Sunday spared the walk up a lane branch- 
ing off from the road, and leading to the back 
gate of King Richard’s Lodge, and thus gained 
a quarter of an hour, which enabled him to be 
at church in time for the service. 

On the Sunday morning after the news came 
of the failure of Messrs. Brittle and Saw, two 
letters were left at the post-office for Mr. Eden, 
and, consequently, did not reach him till Mon- 
day morning. One letter was from Brittle and 
Saw, requesting Mr. Eden’s immediate presence 
in town; the other from Alban, mentioning 
his intention of coming home by the earliest 
train. 

“T wonder what brings the boy down?” re- 
marked Mr. Eden. 

“ Business, I should suppose from the tone 
of his letter,’’ volunteered Miss Eden. 

“ Just the reverse, I should suppose,’ Mr 
Eden rejoined. “I hope nothing is the matter 
—that Alban has not met with an accident 
or anything of the kind, I think I shall go 
to the station to meet him, although I can ill 
spare the time. There is a great deal to get 
through at the office.” 

*T can go to meet him,” said Miss Eden, 
“if you wish it.” 

“TI think I would rather go myself,” replied 
Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Chowne, Mr. Eden’s faithful grey-headed 
clerk, reached the office that Monday morning 
about half an hour earlier than usual. He 
seemed- anxious for the arrival of Mr. Eden, 
for he repeatedly looked out of the window in 
the direction in which Mr. Eden usually came. 

As the clock struck ten Mr. Chowne’s 
anxiety increased, and at length rose to impa- 
tience. Then he put on his great-coat, and 
having informed the junior clerk that he was 
going out on business, left the office for King 
Richard’s Lodge. 

As he arrived there Mr. Eden reached the 
station a few minutes before the train came in. 

When the train arrived and the young bar- 
rister stepped out of the carriage, Mr. Eden 
noticed that his son looked paler and more 
anxious than usual. Ah! the weight of a fresh 
sorrow lay upon the young man’s heart. A 
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task which he had hoped would have been 
spared him, lay before him—a task which made 
him shrink under the cheery, affectionate greet- 
ing with which his father met him. “ How do 
you do,my boy? There is no pleasure so great 
as an unexpected pleasure, so the pleasure of 
seeing you is doubly sweet to-day, for you have 
taken us by surprise. Where’s your luggage ?” 

“T didn’t bring any,” replied Alban, turning 
to avoid his father’s gaze. 

The movement did not pass unnoticed by 
Mr. Eden, and drew from him the question, 
“Why have you come down? Is it on 
business P”’ 

“ Yes, father.” 

Then Alban slipped his hand through his 
father’s arm and they left the station together. 
They were soon in the fields leading to Rabbit 
Scrubs, and there it was that Alban broke to 
him the news of the failure of Brittle and Saw. 

“ Are you sure it is true—quite, quite true, 
Alban ?” was the old man’s plaintive inquiry. 

It seemed to Alban that it was a duty not to 
give his father any false hope. He replied, 
“JT am sure it is quite true.” 

“Then it is also true that we are ruined !” 

“ But our ruin need not crush us, father. Let 
us rise above it.” 

“Our own ruin need not crush us; no, no,” 
rejoined Mr. Eden, as he laid his hand on his 
son’s arm, and, in his anguish, clung to it; “ but 
the ruin of others will. I cannot bear that— 
to have brought ruin on others.” 

“We may be spared that,” continued Alban, 
in his tender sympathy joining hinself with 
his father, as if he had an equal share in his 
father’s misfortune. “The failure may not in- 
volve others.” 

“Tt must,” persisted Mr. Eden. “ Brittle and 
Saw have had the whole care of Sir Hugh’s 
money for years.” 

Alban was silent. It now for the first time 
flashed across him that Mr. Hastings, as his 
father’s heir, would suffer, that Rachel might 
be brought to poverty; that thus a double re- 
proach would be heaped upon the name of Eden 
by the Grenfells. 

“Father,” he said at length, “this is a time 
to exercise faith. ~Let ws believe that all things 
work together for good.” 

The old man clasped his hands; he raised 
his eyes; his lips moved as though in silent 
prayer. A few minutes later Alban led him to 
his office in the town, and there he sat the rest 
of the day, sorting Sir Hugh Hastings’ papers, 
looking over documents on other matters, await- 
ing the arrival of his clerk, who had gone up 
to London to ascertain the full truth of the 
calamity. Mr. Chowne did not return till late 
in the evening. 


The news he brought was that the bankruptcy 
was a fact; there could be no doubt of it; there 
was no hope of any favourable turn of events. 


CHAPTER XIX.—FUTURE PLANS ARE DISCUSSED. 


Bestpes the sad information related in the 
last chapter, Mr. Chowne brought some good 
advice which he had been concocting during 
the journey from London. And he sat up long 
and late trying to persuade his master to act 
upon it. He wished him to leave Bircham for 
some friendly retreat on the Continent, trusting 
him, Mr. Chowne, to manage his affairs until 
the storm should have blown over. 

Miss Eden also tried to persuade her brother 
to leave England, and Alban, caring more for 
his father than aught else, added his voice to 
the entreaties; promising to join him at 
Boulogne, or even accompany him thither. 

But Mr. Eden declined to take this step, at 
the same time announcing his intention of 
seeking an interview with Mr. Hastings the 
next morning. 

Mr. Eden’s plan was, however, anticipated 
by the previous arrival of Mr. Hastings at the 
office. The office was not, as some supposed it 
would have been, closed, nor did Mr. Eden 
refuse to see his clients. Mr. Hastings was 
ushered into his presence without delay, and 
when they met Mr. Eden was by far the more 
composed of the two. His face was pale, his 
lips compressed, and his hair seemed to have 
become more white; but he was still self- 
possessed. 

Hugh Hastings, on the contrary, trembled 
with an anxiety he could not conceal, and 
seemed for a moment to have lost the power of 
speech in his very effort to express himself. 

Neither took a seat; they both stood during 
their short conversation, which Mr. Edenopened. 

“ You have come,” he said, “ to demand an 
explanation.” 

“To hear the worst,” added Mr. Hastings. 
“Was the whole of our property in the hands 
of Brittle and Saw?” 

“Everything, except the estate,” replied 
Mr. Eden. 

“ That is safe,—untouched,—my own?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Will anything else be saved?” 

“T have not had time to examine all your 
papers; but it would not be fair were [not to 
tell you candidly that I have no hope of rescu- 
ing any part of the money entrustedfto Messrs. 
Brittle and Saw. The wreck of their fortunes 
is complete.” 

“Did they have the £350 belonging to our 
old clerk, Roger Wiles?” asked Mr. Hastings, 





speaking in a low tone. 
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“Yes,” replied the solicitor, at the same 
time trying to recall the circumstances under 
which the money had been invested, and thus 
giving his answer an air of some uncertainty, 
which grated on Mr, Hastings’ ear. 

“And the money is lost?” pursued Mr. 
Hastings, eagerly. 

“T fear it is. But I cannot quite tell how I 
stand. We shall look carefully over the papers, 
and then I will let you know.” 

The sense of overburdened feeling expressed 
in Mr. Eden’s words might have touched a less 
tender heart than Hugh’s had it not been self- 
absorbed as his was. He scarcely heard the 
last words. 

“Mr. Eden,” he said after a pause, during 
which his eyes had not been raised from the 
ground, “when you can inform me as to the 
actual state of my affairs I shall be glad to 


hear from you,—but I wish not to see you! 


again. Mr. Hastings turned away as hurriedly 
as he had spoken. 

“Hugh!” exclaimed the old man, in his 
earnestness forgetting to employ the mode of 
address which etiquette required. But heed- 
less of the call, Hugh Hastings closed the door 
behind him and strode into the street. He 
walked rapidly through the town, not even 
slackening his pace in ascending Bircham Hill, 
and did not pause till he reached his own door. 
It was his intention, on entering the house, to 
shut himself up alone in his study; but in the 
hall he met Rachel, and stopped to speak 
to her. 

“Why are you down so early, darling?” he 
asked. “The pale cheeks look as if their 
owner needed. z 

Instead of finishing his sentence Hugh hid 
his face on his wife’s shoulder. 

“ Hugh dear,” she said, trying to keep her 
voice steady, “come into the study.” And 





then when he was seated in the arm-chair, | 


with his hands in hers, she prepared to hear 
what he might have to say. 
“TI have been to Mr. Eden,” Hugh said. | 








am, therefore, responsible for the safety of the 
money.” 

“You would not think of making it good?” 

“T feel bound to do so.” 

“If you were to sell Elmbury there would 
be ready money. But we could live on the 
rent for Elmbury,” Rachel said, referring to a 
former remark. 

“Yes; but if it still belonged to me I should 
be liable for losses and repairs; besides, Rachel, 
we want ready money. If we could afford to 
wait we need neither let it nor sell it. I shall 
be earning enough to support you and our 
bairn when I have had time to work.” 

“ Hugh,” said Rachel, with sudden emphasis, 
“if we are really in want of money, could not 
I do something towards helping you? I could | 
give music lessons.” 

For the first time that morning a smile lit 
up Hugh’s face, though it was quickly chased 
away by a look of sadness as he rejoined, 
“You will have enough to do in trying to get 
stronger so as to be able to bear our poverty, 
and to cheer me, Rachel.” 

“T am quite strong now,” returned Rachel; 
“T am indeed, and I should like to teach 
music.” 

Hugh watched the colour mount to Rachel’s 
cheeks and temples as she spoke, and though 
he appreciated the ardour that brought it 
there, he answered gravely, “My wife will 
never earn her living; she shall never want 
a heart or hand to work for her while I am 
spared.” 

Rachel understood her husband too well to | 
renew the subject; but, nevertheless, sat plan- | | 
ning other like schemes till he spoke again. “I || 
want you to promise me one thing,” he said. 

Rachel listened. 

“Will you promise me that you will never || 
accept help from any one without telling me,— | | 
from your father, or any such kind friend, I | 
mean? We must be a burden to no one.” | 

“Tl promise that,” replied Rachel, in a 
| voice so full of hope and even cheerfulness that 


“And he confirms what we heard yesterday?” | it made Hugh fear that she did not realize 


suggested Rachel. 
“Yes; everything is as bad as it can be.” 


night. We shall have to let the Bury,” 
rejoined Rachel. 


Hugh looked despairingly into his wife's | 


|the struggle which lay before them. 


| 


“We shall have to do what you said last’ place,” resumed Mr. Hastings. 


“We shall most likely have to leave this 
“I do not see || 
much likelihood of my being able to procure || 
employment here.” 

“Are you going to leave St. Stephen’s?” | 


face as he added, “ We shall have to sell it.| asked Rachel, in surprise. 


I believe we are now penniless, and there are | 
expenses to be paid. There is Roger Wiles’ | bard,’ answered Hugh. 
| year would never support us.” 


£350. And then, Rachel, we must live.” 
“What do you mean about £350 of Mr.| 
Wiles ?” 
“He enti us‘ed that sum to Mr. Eden at my | 
advice. My word was, as it were, security : 


I} should not stay. 


“TI couldn't think of staying with Mr. Hub- | 
“A stipend of £70 a 


“Perhaps Mr. Hubbard would increase your 


stipend.” 


“If he were to increase it to £150 a year I | 
I ought to be able to earn | 
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more. I have never realized poverty till to-| 
day. I have never before felt how unjust it is 
that men whose education cost most should 
earn least. I have never, till to-day, made up 
my mind to cast the idea of popularity and 
praise to the winds, and to work for the sake 
of earning my daily bread.” 

“ How are you going to set about doing so P” 


“I shall advertise to the effect that I am) 
| enough to give anybody any help whatever. 


| Though he did think it would do nobody any 


open to a literary or scholastic engagement. 
Do you think that will do?” 

“ Are you going to leave the church?” asked | 
Rachel, in dismay. 


may think, I cannot. Once a parson, always a 
parson. I shall, however, not take another 


curacy. It will not bring in bread enough,” | way surprised at it. 
| till her husband had finished speaking, and 
“TI wish you wouldn’t talk so, Hugh dear. | then left the room to carry out his wishes. 
You preach so well that you will be quite a loss | 
I'd rather live on a crust than | with much pain, went to see her sister Rachel, 
in the hope that she might hear tidings of 


he added, rather bitterly. 


to the church. 
that you should give up your prospects.” 

“T shall most likely find some new prospects. | 
We will think so. Ah, Rachel, I’m glad you} 
are by my side to cheer me on. 


marriage.” 


“Why, dear?” 


“ Because,” whispered Hugh, “I might then | 


never have had the courage to ask for you; 
you might not have had the courage to link 
your fortunes with mine.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Hugh dear. 


author. 
publisher were to answer your advertisement, 
offering you more work than you could do.” 

“T hope he may,” replied Hugh. 

When Mr. Grenfell heard of these troubles 
there was one circumstance in which he seemed 
to rejoice; he was evidently a true prophet. 
“Had he not always said,” he inquired of his 
wife and daughters, and of as many more per- 
sons as happened to be present, “that so much 
cant would come to a bad end? Had he not 
always warned Hugh Hastings to be wary of 
placing too much faith in a solicitor who em- 
ployed himself more as a parson than as a law- 
yer? For his part, he liked a man to be con- 
sistent; a man should stick to his trade; if 
Mr. Eden had devoted his mind to his business 
he would not have come to grief himself, and 
much less have dragged his, Mr. Grenfell’s, 
daughter and her husband down with him. 
What did Hugh mean to do? he wished to 





|just bought, out of kindness to an ancient de- 


“No; unfortunately—or fortunately, as you| pendant, were sent up to Elm Cottage. 


I am very. 
selfish, but I cannot help feeling thankful| hear nothing of the Edens. 


that this has come now instead of before our} wish me to see them.” 


\old friends because they have been overtaken 


| gently. 
Besides, | 
you have the Bury, and you are going to| 
become a head-master, or else an eminent | 


I shouldn’t wonder if some great | 
| Hugh.” 





know. The sale of Elmbury would not secure 
them a sufficient income—especially when Mrs. 
Rayford might suppose she had a right to ex- 
pect a share of it.” 

No, Mr. Grenfell could help no one but him- 
self and his own family. Charity began at 
home, and was not often ample enough to end 
anywhere else. At all events, he wished it to 
be clearly understood that he was not rich 


harm if the turkey which Mrs. Grenfell had 


Incongruous as Mr. Grenfell’s combination 
of ideas may appear, Mrs. Grenfell was in no 
She listened in silence 


Victoria, who had heard her father’s remarks 


'a family towards which her sympathies were 
so strongly drawn. But when she inquired 
after Miss Eden, Rachel simply replied, “ We 
Hugh does not 


“Do you mean that you are going to give up 


by misfortune?” asked Victoria, the tears 
rising to her eyes. 

“Not because of that,” returned Rachel, 

“Why then, Rachel? ” persisted Victoria. 

“ Because—I don’t quite know.” 

“You do know, Rachel, and you ought to 
tell me. Will you tell me? if not, I shall ask 


“Don’t, Tory; you must not. We don’t 
know anything against Mr. Eden,—only Hugh 
thinks that his father was deceived about him.” 

“In what way?” 

“He thought he ought to have made the 
state of his affairs more clear. He seems to 
have talked of other things during their inter- 
views.” 

“ And that is all you have against him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I am convinced you will live to regret 
your present conduct towards him. You may 
be led to believe that Mr. Eden was the best 
friend Sir Hugh possessed.” 

“TI am afraid not, Tory,” returned Rachel, 
winding her arms about her sister’s neck. 
“Tm very sorry for you, Tory, but I don’t 
think he is worthy of you, and I wouldn’t fret 
about it if I were you.” 
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THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 
O Earrn, thou art fair in the gay Spring time 
When deck’d in thy garb of green, 
When the song of the birds is blithe as the air, 
And the hedges are bursting with blossoms fair, 
And bluebells and primroses everywhere 
Make the world like a fairy scene. 


O Earth, thou art fair when the Summer sun 
Gilds all with its kindly rays, 

When it pierces the depths of the forest shade, 

And kisses the buds in the lonely glade, 

And sparkles in dewdrops on every blade, 
Wooing all to tell God’s praise. 


O Earth, thou art fair when the Autumn sky 
Is cloudless and clear and blue; 
And pure and fresh is the morning breeze, 
And its sound as the murmur of far-off seas, 
When it scatters the leaves of the grand old trees 
With gold our path to strew. 


O Earth, thou art fair, most fair and bright, 
When falls the Winter snow, 
For though hush’d the song of the bird and bee, 
And wither’d the blossoms on flower and tree, 
Yet the faces are fair that we love to see 
By our own dear fireside’s glow. 


Yes! sweet are the blossoms in gay Spring, 
And sweet the Summer’s light, 

And sweet is old Autumn’s golden store ; 

Yet sweeter far is our own heart’s lore, 

And the regions of bliss where our spirits soar 
When we meet round the ingle bright. 


Yet, Earth, as I muse on thy seasons of joy, 
Their hues all softly blending, 
And know that their beauties must pass away, 
And fade as the light of the Summer day, 
I long for wings to bear me away 
To the Life that knows no ending ; 


The Land where the flowers are always sweet, 
And the glad light waneth never; 
Where the friends ix whose hearts our own are bound, 
Though often miss’d in our earthly round, 
May with us in our Father’s home be found 
United, no more to sever. 


O Land beyond, let me think of thee, 
The place of my heart’s best treasure ; 
With holy peace may my heart be fill’d, 
And my longing desires and wishes still’d, 
And a gleam of thee be given to gild 
Earth’s every care and pleasure! 
M. E. SHIPLEY. 
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